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For the Companion. 
SIX SHILLINGS. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 


Celia Provost was walking home from school; it was 


twenty-two minutes past four, P. M. 


walked. 
heart. 
carefully .concealed from other 


people’s eyes. 
what was on the card: 








This was Celia’s holiday list. 


She was purposely 
alone, having evaded the company of her usual mates. 
She drew a card from her pocket, and read it as she 
She did not need to read it; she knew it by 
She had been carrying it around for several days, 


White muslin tie. 


-Round comb. 
Jumping-jack. 
yse (in bloom). 
She had earned the money 
for the holidays herself, and earned it in a hard way,—she 





This is 


ttens. 






















the children, who had sneh a bare life, who had been 


earn? 





moth 


But whose present should be given up? 


pinched all the year, why couldn't they have those poor, 
cheap Christmas things that she had worked so hard to 


No matter why they gouldn’t, they couldn't. 

Which could be be 
prattling for days ab 
stand it to see 
hadn't had a moth 
other children ha 

Her b: 
whose mothe 
were living 
mas,”’, tho 
face; @‘a 














spared? Baby, who had been 
it ‘“Santy Caus,’’—she could never 
disappointed,—the pogr dear who 
8 kiss for all this long cold year, when 
ad them by the hundred. 

he only baby in town that she knew of 
tod had taken. “If his own dear mother 
ve would have something for him Christ- 
ht Celia, with the tears raining down her 
he shall have something all the more that 


Ba 


iby wa 


Celia thought 


was not fifteen,—by doing old Mr. Burdock’s washing for 
the last few weeks. It is true his washings were small, and 
therefore did not largely increase the family laundry-work, 
and for the same reason did not largely increase her money- 
pile. 

Celia stopped in at Mrs. Taylor’s notion-store. Mrs. 
Taylor had come in the last half year from New York to 
the town, which was in Vermont. 

With her list before her, Celia called in turn for muslin 
neckties, brown mittens, round combs and jumping-jacks. 

“How much do they all come to?” 
had made her selections. 

“Six shillings,” 


she asked when she 


answered the shop-woman. 

“Six shillings!’ exclaimed Celia’s heart with a sudden 
dismay. She handed out a dollar, 
and her heart went on asking if 
there would be money enough left 
to buy a white rose, a living, blos- 
soming rose-bush, as a Christmas 
gift to the dear mother, who had 
been with them last year’s holi- 
days, but who would not be this 
year or ever again. 

Celia took up her package, and 
was turning to leave the shop, 
when Mrs. Taylor said,— 

You haven't got your change,” 
laying at the same moment a quar- 
ter of a dollar on the counter. 




















of Chippy, good, patient, womanly little Chippy, who had 
just turned six, and hadn't ever suspected that Santa 
Claus was a myth. ‘Poor little Chippy!’ Celia’s thought 
ran; “ever since mother died she has had to look out for 
herself. It’s such a baby’s face to be sobered with plan- 
ning and with forethought; such little hands to darn and 
patch and sew on all her buttons; such little fingers to 
draw the long shoestrings through the long rows of eyelets 
without a single word of encouragement or warning froma 
dear mamma!”’ 

Celia remembered how helpful such a word used to be to 
her. ‘And Chippy is so little to have to keep that trouble- 
some hair tidy, all by herself. It’s just the length to 
reach across the eyes to the under lids; it’s so bothersome, 
and frets her so.”’ 

Thinking thus, it’s no wonder that Celia decided that 
Chippy must have the round comb; it would be sucha 
comfort for such a little money. 

Could Tommy do without the mittens? His poor hands— 
they were slender ones, too—were already cracked open 
with cold and rough work. It was his hands that split all 
the kindling, that sawed the wood, that brought in the 
coal, that fed the pig. They had helped, too, every week, 
to bring in the frozen clothes from the lines. Indeed, he 
never spared them if they could doa knightly turn, could 
save grandma or sister a hardship. Never did a slim little 
fellow try with more chivalric spirit to stand up to a man’s 
duties, seeing he was the only nan they had. Celia felt as 
though she wanted to kiss the bruised hands, so weak, 


Celia was surprised, and her 
heart thrilled with sudden delight. 
The thought did come, it is true, 
that a mistake had been made, 
but the thought was not clearly 





Baby was to be 


shaped when she put the quarter in her purse and | little one Celia rendered as a love-offering to the 


left the shop. 
On the street, she quickened her step; tlie 
guilty feeling was coming on. 


mother. 
She always fancied the mother as saying, ‘‘In- 
asmuch, dear girl, as you do it unto my little one, 


She hastened on, trying not to think,—to make you do it unto me.” 


a blank of her mind,—on till she reached the 


The prattle of the orphan baby, as the motherly 


store where the white rose with pure, saintly | sister unfastened the dozen buttons, and took off 


face looked ont the window. 


the little shoes and stockings, and the touch of 


She went in with swift pace, and asked the | his soft hand on her cheek, never failed to bring 


price of the rose-bush, thinking if the quarter 
was not called for by the rose, she would go back 
with it to Mrs. Taylor. ‘ 

The rose was seventy-five cents; she had eighty 
cents in her purse. 

“With nervous haste she paid the price, and 
felt something like relief when she saw it swept 
into the money-drawer beyond recall. 

She took possession of the rose, and was again 
on the street. 

How heavy the pot felt! it was like lead. That 
vase and potted earth surely would not bear 
down scales as they were bearing down her 
spirit. Her feet dragged till it seemed she could 
never get over the three blocks to Cousin Maud’s, 
where the white rose was to be left till Christmas 
Eve. 

“Oh, what a beauty!’’ Maud cried at sight of 
the rose. 

Celia smiled, but there was nothing pleasant to 
see in her smile. 

Reaching home, the already shadowed girl 
went to her room, and put all the things in the 
top drawer of her bureau. She locked the drawer 
with a mean, stealthy feeling, and hid the key. 
She was glad to get them out of sight and to get 
into the sitting-room, where the children’s talk 
and movement would lift, for a time, the murk 
from her spirit. Here baby’s prattle diverted, 
grandma’s unvexed face soothed, and Celia was 
measurably comfortable till the hour for getting 
the tea. 


| 


her into a tender mood. 

To-night, he knelt with his head on her lap 
while he said ‘“The Child’s Prayer,’ then added, 
in his baby langitage, one which Celia had taught 
him: “Keep us all good, dear Christ, that we may 
come to live with Thee and dear mamma.” - 

The words smote upon the sister’s heart. She 
caught Baby up, and hurried him off into the 
bedroom that she might hide the sudden rush of 
her tears. 

“Lie wif me, Ceely, just a ittee while,” he 
pleaded, as she laid iim on the pillow she had 
warmed for the dear head, and helped his feet to 
find the warm flat-iron, smuggled between the 
sheets. 

It was very cold in the bedroom, but Celia 
drew a shawl about her shoulders, and putting 
her head close down to Baby’s, was glad of a 
chance to ery out her hot tears. 

Baby was whispering, “Is Santy Caus comin’ 
to-night, Ceely?”’ 

She whispered back,— 

“Not to-night, darling; to-morrow night.” 

“Will he bing me pitty thins?” 

“He will bring you something, dear one,”’ and 
Celia added a promise to her heart that Baby 
should not be forgotten, come what might. 

“Will he bing my Chippy somethin’ ?”’ 

“You blessed baby!’’ Celia said, tenderly; 
‘‘wants its poor Chippy to have something. Yes, 
your Chippy shall have something, dear.” 

“An’ my Tommy somethin’?’ asked Baby, 


The work of preparing this meal furnished | adding in pitying, beseeching tones, ‘“‘My poo’ 
farther diversion; the table-clearing and the Tommy ounts somethin’, Santy Caus.” 


tidying of the kitchen continued this, Then 


“Your Tommy shall have something: indeed | 








SIX SHILLINGS, 


he shall,”’ Celia said, with the earnestness of re- 


put to bed. This | solve. 
service for the | 


*‘An’ poo’ dranma, an’ my Ceely’’—— 

Then the little voice was hushed, and Celia 
knew that the old sandman had sprinkled Baby’s 
eyes over. 

She lay quiet for a moment, and then wiping 
away the tears from her cheeks, she went in to 
help Tommy with his ‘‘sums’’ and Chippy with 
her spelling. 

She was a motherly sister, and tenderly loved 
the little ones, whom she was trying, with grand- 
ma’s help, to shelter and to brood. 

Grandma went to bed early, as she always did; 
Chippy followed soon after; and in due time, 
Tommy, having added up the long columns of 
figures, went off up stairs, leaving Celia to lock 
up the house, to tidy up the sitting-room, and to 
cover the fire so it would keep. 

When these things were done, the room was 
yet warm, and Celia sat down in the silence to 
face the thoughts which had come thronging 
back, 

She had taken change which did not belong to 
her, and had spent it. In vain she argued that 
Mrs. Taylor was to blame. “She had no business 
to make the mistake, and to tempt me,” poor 
Celia complained. ‘I warrant the seventy-five 
cents paid her well; she’ll never know the differ- 
ence with a great store full of all sorts of things; 
she’ll never miss twenty-five cents. The things 
aint worth any mor’n I gave for them anyhow.” 

In vain she argued with her conscience. It had 
been kept too tender to be deceived. It told her 
plainly that to take advantage of that mistake 
was to steal the money. 

This Celia acknowledged. ‘‘Yes,’’ she thought, 
“Tam a thief; I stole that quarter.’”” Then she 
went on to apologize for herself; she would not 
have done it if she had realized at first what she 
was doing—if she had had time to think. But 
now that she did realize it, she must make it 
right. She must give up something from her 
Christmas store. 

She began to think over her purchases. She 
remembered just how they looked, in the top 
bureau drawer—poor enough. Why couldn’t 


yet so brave. Anything could be spared before 
Tommy’s mittens. 

Was the lot, then, to fall on grandma? Was 
grandma to be the only slighted one?—grandma, 
who, at the mother’s death, seemed to have turned 
back on life’s journey to reach out helping hands 
to the children? How the trembling hands did 
work for them! How cheerful she kept the fur- 
rowed face for their young sakes! How patient 
her manner and all her words! How she tried to 
force the light of hope into her faded eyes, keep- 
ing the sad look for the darkness of her own 
room! Celia knew that grandma had not spent 
one cent on her wardrobe during the sad year; 
that all the means which her hard work and self- 
denial had laid by for old age were going, going, for 
the comfort of her dead child's children. And all 
grandma’s ties were faded and pulled ont with 
many washings; and grandma was a proud dame, 
with stately tastes, with good blood in her veins; 
she knew a shabby thing 2s well as the first lady 
in the land. And perhaps this might be grand- 
ma’s last Christmas. This might be the last 
chance to bring the blessed Christmas glow to the 
furrowed face, and the Christmas memories to 
the sweet soul. It might be her last chance to 
give grandma a Christmas present. How conld 
she slight grandma? 

Could she give up the white rose? Above 
everything else, Celia cherished the mother’s 
memory, and she wanted the children to cherish 
it. The thought that they might forget her was 
intolerable. It was hard for her when the chil- 
dren had a burst of gayety not to be jealous for 
her beloved one, sleeping under the snow. And 
so she had selected the white rose to stand in the 
sitting-room window, looking to the sunrise, as a 
Christmas offering to the mother. 

Through the dreary winter, its purity and liv- 
ing beauty were to be a ceaseless reminder to the 
children that the mother must never die to them. 
Could she give up the rose which was to be the 
beautifying influence in their home through the 
long winter? How could it bea beautifying influ- 
ence, bought with a lie? 

This question banished all indecision, and sent 
Celia to bed with a plan for the morrow, and with 
a feeling that she could again face her mother’s 
memory. 
| The plant-merchant declined to refnnd the 
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money for the rose. This might be exchanged 
for anything else in the store, but he could not 
give back the money. 

So, with the pot hugged close against her heavy 
heart, and the tears streaming under her veil, Ce- 
lia went on to Mrs. Taylor’s. Fortunately, there 
were no visitors in the shop. 

“You made a mistake in 
terday,’’ she said trembling. 

“You're a long time in finding it out,’ said 
Mrs. Taylor, with some sharpness. ‘‘My practice 
is not to rectify a mistake which is more than an 
hour old.”’ 

“These are the things I bought, and Celia 
quickly opened the paper with the purchases. ‘I 
handed you a dollar, and you gave me twenty- 


making change, yes- 





five cents in change.”’ 

“Well, that was right,’ said 
‘*These things come to six shillings. 

“Six shillings are a dollar,’’ said Celia. 
overpaid me by twenty-five cents.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Taylor, brightening, “I am 
talking York language, and you are talking New 
England. I meant six York shillings; vou under- 
stood six New England shillings. I often forget 
inyself, — forget that IT am not in New York. 
We're square. You don'towe me anything. But 
you're an honest girl.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!’ said Celia, bursting into 
tears, half of shame, half of relief. “I’m not 
honest. I hated to come and tell you; I barely | 
did come; I thought I should have to give up the | 
children’s Christmas things. Ihated to. I want- 
ed to make it up to them, you see, mother being 
gone.”’ 

“Of course, poor dears!’’ Mrs. Taylor said, | 
with moist eyes. | 
+ 


Mrs. 


Taylor. 


“You 


For the Companion. 
THE SILVER MEDAL. | 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Cuap. VII. 
Officer Keach once more took charge of the 
prisoner, and the court adjourned. 


In NINE CHAPTERS. 


Bent was led back through the dispersing crowd 
to his miserable cell. 

“['m not going to be shut up here again, am 
1?” he said, despairingly. 

“Yes, you are,’ replied the officer; “for to- 
night. It’s so late you can’t be taken to jail now 
until to-morrow.”” 

The boy felt a strange horror of being locked 
up again in that lonesome place. For one night! 
How could he live through that night? 

“Why won'’tsomebody bail me?”’ he exclaimed, 
ready to break down under his load of misery. 

And after he locked in his cell, he sat 
down on his bed and gave way to a fit of sob- 
bing. 


Wits 


Keach cleared the court-room, shut the 
dows and put out the lights. 


win- 
Only the entry gas- 
jet which shone into Bent’s cell was left burning 
low. 

Then Keach himself went out, and turned the 
key in the strong lock of the street door. 

Bent was alone, with a terrible night before 
him. 

The weather was warm, and the gas-light and 
the crowd had made the atmosphere of the court- 
room hot and close. And this was the air left 
for the prisoner to breathe. 

What was worse, mosquitoes had come in dur- 
ing the evening. They were not very noticeable 
amidst the excitement of the trial, for then they 
had the court and spectators to prey upon. But 
now their attentions, which had been divided im- 
partially among so many, began to be concen- 
trated on one. 

Did they scent out their victim? or did the low 
burning gas-jet attract and guide them? Bent 
did not know; he only knew that they came 
pouring into his cell. 

Keach had offered him a blanket, which he 
had declined, the night was so warm. He wished 
he had it now, to cover his face and hands from 
the humming swarm of tormentors. 

He used his handkerchief instead, and tried to 
sleep. But in a few minutes, stifled, stung, he 
started up in a frenzy of despair. 

“Oh, I shall die!’ he cried out; ‘I shall die!’’ 

And springing to the floor, he paced to and fro, 
slapping his face and hands, and gasping for 
breath. 

“Where is my father? O father! father!’ he 
ealled, “why don't you come?” 

When it seemed as if he could endure no more, 
he flung himself exhausted on his bed, feeling 
that he should certainly die there before morn- 
ing. 

There came a noise at the street-door, a turn- 
ing of the key in the lock, voices and footsteps 
entering; then the sudden flash of lighted gas in 
the court-room. 

Bent knew that more than one man had come 
in. One was Keach; who was with him? 

“Is it father?” he tremblingly asked, as 
the otficer appeared at the grated door of his cell. 

“Your father? no,"’ Keach replied. 

Bent's heart sank again. 

But Keach proceeded to unlock the cell door. 

“Am I guing to jail to-night?” the prisoner in- 
quired. 

“No, my boy.” 

Bent was puzzled; hardly yet daring to hope. 

“What is it, then?” 

“It's bail; that’s what it is,”’ replied the officer, 


my 








‘Lhe iron door swung back with a clang, 
Bent walked out, dumb with astonishment 
joy. 

In the court-room he found Judge Carson 
the good friend who had come to deliver him. 

It was he who saved him once before, when 
nobody else came to his rescue. It was he whose 


and 
and 


and 


“humane exertions’ the wretched boy had re- | 


paid with the basest ingratitude. 
owner of the stolen medal. 


It was the 


“HE BOWED HIS SHAMED FACE.” 


> 


“O John Harrison!’ Bent’s voice broke forth 
in a sob, as he bowed his shamed and convulsed 
face over the hand that grasped his own. 

“Thave but just got home, or I should have 
been here sooner,”’ said young Harrison, with a 
tremor in his own voice at sight of the boy’s | 
emotion. “Luckily, the judge hadn’t gone to | 
bed; but I had to wake Keach up out of his first 
hap.” 

Bent stood and trembled, and shed tears down 
his remorseful face. 

‘Aren't you glad?” said the young man. “I’ve | 
come to sign your bail-bond, you know; so that | 
yon can go home to your mother, and sleep in | 
your own bed to-night.” 
‘*’ stammered the prisoner. ‘‘After 





“But—you- 


— 


Almost he would rather have gone back into 
that dismal cell than have accepted freedom at | 
the hands of John Harrison. If he had never 
before known what coals of fire were, he knew 
now. 

The bond was signed, however, and he was 
free. He had no words to thank anybody. He 
started to go. 

“Tll walk with you,” 
cheerily, coming to his side. 

And they went out into the sweet night air, and 
the light of the moon and stars. 


said John Harrison, 


Bent tried to say something, but his voice 
stuck in his throat. 

“T've seen your mother,’’ said John Harrison, 
as they walked up the street together. ‘She had 
had no doubt but that your innocence would ap- | 
pear, and that you would be discharged. She | 
had just heard of the different result. We must | 
hasten, my boy, for she is suffering on your ac- 
count. You and I, Bent, don’t know how moth- | 
ers suffer when their boys are in trouble!” 

Still Bent could not talk. 
to his father’s gate. 

‘Now, hurry in,” he said; ‘‘they are sitting up | 
for you.” 

“You come in, too, won’t you?” 
“They can thank you.”’ 

“No need of any 
“Good-night.”” 

Again Bent struggled to speak; but before he 
could get his voice the young man was gone, 
walking fast down the moonshiny street. 

“He must think Iam a brute!’ said Bent to} 
himself. ‘‘How he has treated me, and how J) 
have treated him!’’ 

He was still lingering at the gate, when the 
door opened, and his mother stood and looked | 
out, with the dim glow of the lamp-lit entry be- | 
hind her. | 

“Is that you, my son?” she said in a hopeful, | 
tremulous voice. 





John went with him 


said Bent. 


thanks,”” John replied. 


He murmured something, and advanced to the | 
doorstep, where she fell sobbing upon his neck. 

Martha stood in the little room beyond, watch- 
ing him with brightly glistening eyes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Well, you have got out, have you?” she said, 
as his mother, still weeping for joy, drew him in- 
to the house. ‘Was that John Harrison who! 
came to the gate with you?” 

“Yes,’’ said Bent, humbly. ‘He gave bail for | 
me, when nobody else would.” 

“Just like him!’ Martha exclaimed. 

“But why—how happens it—that you didn’t | 
get discharged?” faltered his mother; ‘‘as I cer- 
tainly hoped and believed you would, if you were | 
innocent.”’ 

The remorseful boy could not stand that. 

“Because Iam not innocent!’ he burst forth, 
impetuously. 

“Not innocent!” gasped his mother, 
down upon a chair, “You told me’’— 

“{ didn't steal the medal, and I said I didn’t 


sinking 





| of him—as well they might be! while I’ 


| He can do more for 


| ternoon, ina wretch- 


| break into the house. But that was half a lie. 
| knew all about its being broken into.”’ 
| You were there?’ 
| “Yes, I was there; I went into the house after 
| the fellows had broken in. The law, I suppose, 
| would make me out as bad as they are. Sol 
couldn’t own up to what I did do, and I wouldn’t 
name them—I wouldn’t be so mean as that.”’ 
| Mrs. Barry was dumb with consternation. 
| Martha compressed her lips, and kept her severe 
eyes on the guilty boy. He sat with his 
head sunk on his breast, his features 
working, and his breath coming short and 
thick, after his impfilsive confession. 

“How did you-show did you come to” 
—his mother ask@d at length. 

“Because I wgs a fool; I don’t know of 
any other reasaf,”’ said Bent. 

“And what gre you going to do now?” 


I 










s charity for him than her 
ms was natural enough. She 
ught to suffer. 


Bent replied, more firmly than he had 
before spoken. 

He even found a consolation in that 
thought; he had done wrong, and he 
would take the consequences. It was a 
sort of pillow of rest to his miserable 
head as he lay thinking over his conduct 
alone in his room that night. 

“I won’t shirk. I won't try to get off 
by laying the blame on others,” he said 
to himself again and again. ‘But I will 
just get through the best I can—and take 
the consequences.” 

John Harrison’s generous and noble conduct 
had produced a strange effect upon him. It was 
as if a great light had streamed in upon his dark- 


ened conscience. His previous inward struggles, 


| on discovering that he was implicated in stealing 


the very medal awarded for the saving of his own 


| life, had prepared him for that light. 


He now began to compare himself with John. 

“He was just about as old as lam now when 
le pulled me out of the water. But what a dif- 
ferent boy he was! He was full of fun, and as 
fond of a good time as anybody. But he never 
let his fun interfere with his studies, or anything 
he ought to do. He was always ready to help 
others—even to risk his life’’-—as poor Bent knew 
only too well. 

“That made his folks always so fond and proud 





He gnashed his teeth at the thought of his own 
folly and guilt. 


Yet John wasa plain sort of young fellow, with- 


out the least pretence of goodness or heroism. 

“Not particularly good-looking,”’ thought Bent; 
“and so guiet! That’s what almost made me 
forget he ever did save my life. He seemed to 
have forgotten it himself, as if it had been a sort 
of accident. But his bailing me out of jail to-night 
shows that it wasn’t an accident, nor anything of 
the sort.”” 


So the tired and unhappy boy thought and] anything else now. 


thought, until he fell asleep. 

The next day his mother and sister tried to 
make him talk more freely about the affair, and 
name his accomplices. But he was afraid he had 
already said too much, and he re- 
mained reserved and silent. 

Martha gave him sound advice. 
“Your only way,”’ she said, ‘is to 
go right over to John Harrison and 
tell him everything. 


you than anybody 
else can.”’ 

It would have 
been well for him if 
he had followed this 
wise counsel. But 
he could not make 
up his mind to tell 
all the truth, 

He was alone in 
the garden that af- 


ed state of mind, not 
knowing what to do 
with himself, when 
a tall, lank, ill-dress- 
ed girl came and 
spoke to him over 
the back fence. 

It Jane Ca- 
voort, Seth’s sister. 

“He wants to see 
you,” she whisper- 
ed, ‘‘up in Watson's 
woods; he says you will know where.” 

“Tl see,”” he muttered, adding to himself, as 
he walked away, “They don’t dare to be caught 
talking with me now. I wish I might never speak 
with one of them again. But I'll go.” 

He did not like to show himself on the street, 


was 


‘so he stole out by the back way, and hurried to | 


the woods. 

Having got over the fence where he had first 
talked over the miserable business of the burg- 
lary with Luke Snaffy, he gave a whistle, and 
presently saw Seth come out from behind some 
bushes, 

“What do you want?” Bent sulkily demanded, 
as they approached each other. 





“HE WANTS TO SEE YOU.’ 





| ‘What do you suppose I want?’ said Seth. 
“It’s to see ye and talk with ye, of course. How 
are ye getting along?” 

“Like a horse in the mire, —thank you fel- 
lows!’’ Bent replied. 
| ‘Needn't thank us,’’ said Seth. ‘If you hadn’t 
gone to carry the medal back when old Jason was 
on the watch, ’twould have been all right. And 
that was your fault, not ours.”’ 

‘But who took the medal in the first place and 
got me into the scrape? Oh, it makes me mad to 
think of it!’? Bent exclaimed.. 

“There’s no use being mad,’’ Seth answered. 
*You’re in a scrape, and now the next thing is to 
get out.” 

“Get out! That’s easy said!’ 

“And easy done, too.”’ 

“TI should like to know how?” Bent said, in- 
credulously. 

‘Perfectly simple. You’re free. You've got 
legs of yourown. Runaway!” And Seth stood 
regarding him with a grin. 

“But Iam out on bail!’’ said Bent. 

“I know it. But that makes no sort of differ- 
ence. Put out!’ 

‘And leave John Harrison to pay my bail-bond 
—five hundred dollars!’ 

“Why not?” said Seth. ‘He can afford it.’’ 

Bent was so full of wrath and indignation that 
he could not speak for a moment. He turned 
away with a furious countenance; and Seth 
thought he was going. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he cried. 
here! What have I said?” 

“Don’t you know?” Bent replied, turning back 
and facing him. ‘*That shows what sort of a fel- 
low you are!”’ 

“Why, I don’t see!’’ said Seth. 

“No, you don’t! Hesaved my life when nobody 
else would; then, after I had gone with you fel- 
lows to break into his house, he bailed me when 
nobody else would. After all that, you would 
have me give him the slip,—leave him to pay the 
bond! and you don’t see how mean it is! That's 
the worst of it!’ 

Bent turned away again. 

“But what else can you do?’ Seth demanded, 
following him. 

“Tecan die, for one thing; and I will before I 
will do such a thing as that!’’ said Bent. 

“And look here!’’ Seth persisted. “You aint 
going to blow on us?” 

“That’s what you're anxious about! 
what you want me to run away for! I under- 
stand! And now I know why you sent for me to 
meet you here.” 

“Well, of course. Though you've got into a 
serape, I don’t see why you should drag us in.” 

“You needn’t be afraid,’ said Bent. ‘“‘It’s 
j lucky for you that I've go$ more honor than all 
| the rest of you. I guesse@ what you wanted of 
|me. And there’s one tigng, Seth Cavoort, I 

wanted to see you for.” 
“What is it?” 
“That plunder has al 
there is left of it. The 
I 


“Look 


That's 
















got to go back, what 
troubles me more than 
you don’t see to it, I 
let John Harrison know 
where it is.’’ 
**We'll see to it,” 


shall manage somehow 


a Seth promised read- 
3 ily. 

. : He had no idea of 

° ee keeping his prom- 

la ce ise. And yet Bent 


was saved the trou- 
ble of warning John 
Harrison. 

Luke Snaffy had 
already taken alarm 
and left town, And 
that evening Seth 
Cavoort and Will 
Wing made up their 
minds to follow 
him. 

“Since he won't 

run away, we must; 
for of course he'll 
blow on us,”’ said 
Seth, judging Bent 
by himself. 
The two fugitives resolved 
to carry off a little more of 
the plunder, and approached 
the old bridge in the woods 
for the purpose. The moon had just risen, 
when they stole down through the bushes 
into the ravine. Seth was foremost, stoop- 
ing low, and dragging his largest bag after 
him; but just as his head was well under the 
edge of the bridge, he gave a start, and threw 
| himself back upon his companion. 

‘What is it?’ Will whispered. 

“Somebody there!’’ replied Seth, hastily re- 
treating. 

“Must be Luke!”’ said Will. 

“Boys, boys! it’s me!’’ the somebody called 
after them in a suppressed voice, and they halted 
in the bushes. 

“St aint him!’’ cried Seth, and started to run. 

Two persons, instead of one, sprang out from 
the shelter of the bridge. The truth was, the 





hiding-place of the plunder had been discovered 
that morning, and some friends of John Harrison 
| had taken turns in keeping watch there ever since. 
| ‘Will was seized by one of them, and captured 
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after a struggle; while Seth got away by sheer 
good running, but without his bag. 

It was now Will's turn to oceupy the mosquito- 
thronged cell in the dismal town lockup; and he 
had hardly left it for the county jail when he was 
succeeded by another culprit. 

It was Seth Cavoort, who had been arrested by 
the police of Boston. 

He, too, was committed to jail to await the ac- 
tion of the grand jury. But Luke Snaffy was still 
at large. 

———+or+—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
A FOE ON THE ROOF. 

One of the finest portions of the Empire State is 
the region of north-western New York once known 
as the “Black River Country.” 

Years ago, when large tracts of wild land were 
sold for a trifle, many persons made purchases in this 
region, which, as it was abundantly populated with 
wild animals, was a peculiarly dangerous one. 

Yet these hardy pioneers braved the dangers of the 
forest, and made for themselves homes in the wilder- 
ness, depending upon their trusty rifles for defence. 

Mr. John Burton, a gentleman of large cultivation 
and some means, whose grandchildren are now peo- 
ple of wealth and distinction in the same region, was 
one of these early venturers into the wild-wood, and 
many were the perilous adventures he could relate. 
He came with his family in a heavy wagon, and 


they camped in a tent until a log shanty could be | 


erected, or at least until it could be rendered fit to 
live in, for the family moved in before it was finished. 

The roof was made of hollow basswood logs split in 
halves, one half inverted over the edges of two 


others, a large hole being left to accommodate the | 


huge fireplace common to all log-cabins. 

Over this hole Mr. Burton intended to build a 
stick-and-mud chimney, but as it was desirable, be- 
fore winter, to clear away some of the thick growth 
of timber which came almost up to the very door of 
the cabin, the hole was left uncovered for the present, 
while Mr. Burton and his sons applied themselves to 
the clearing of an acre or two of ground. 

No Indians who were hostile then infested that 
neighborhood, but their scarcely less savage com- 
peers, wolves, bears and panthers, or painters, as the 





With drawn breath, and forefinger upon the trig- 
ger, father and son waited, while the two other 
watchers, not less anxious, stood silently by. 

Presently, two great ugly heads were seen over the 
fireplace, hardly ten feet away. Quick as thought, 
two rifles were raised, aimed directly between the 
horrible, shining eyes, and two reports rang out 
upon the stillness. 

There was a sharp cry of pain, a few heavy plunges, 
as if the animals were making tremendous leaps; a 
rushing, falling sound; more fearful screams; a tread 
of footsteps, as if they dragged heavily, and then all 
was still, save a few wild cries, which grew fainter 
and fainter, as the panthers fled into the thick depths 
of the forest whence they came. 

They listened for a long time. Still all was quiet. 

“They won’t be likely to return again to-night,” 
said Mr. Burton, at last. 

“Don’t let’s go back to bed,” said Mrs. Burton. 
“We couldn’t sleep after this.” 

“No; we'll stay up and keep a big fire. 
near morning now,” replied Mr. Burton. 

So the alarmed family, instead of retiring again, 
watched the remainder of the night beside the fire. 

Their dangerous visitors did not return, but upon 
following their bloody tracks next morning, a large 
male panther was found cold and dead, with the 
mark of Mr. Burton's bullet between his eyes. 

And further away in the woods lay a smaller one, 
shot through the head by Henry’s trusty rifle. 


It must be 


+o 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
I.—MY VALENTINE, 


My Valentine lives in her deeds, 
Nor praises unmerited seeks; 

Her poor little mother she heeds, 
And kindly her brother bespeaks. 


Mv Valentine no cruel thing 

Will chatter of other girls’ ways, 
Or make a new gaiter or ring 

Her measure of censure or praise, 


My Valentine mixes the pies, 
And rolls out the crust for her ma; 
And sueh a girl, earth or the skies 
Might claim for a flow’r or a star, 


II.—HER VALENTINE, 


Bess told me her secret to-day— 
I will not tell her mine!— 
- Dick is the happy lad 
Who’.1 be her Valentine. 





backwoods people called them, were more plentiful | 
than desirable, and often kept the hearts of the bold 
settlers thrilled with dread by their nightly howls | 
and fierce screams. 

One night, after the weary family had long been in | 
bed, Mrs. Burton was wakened by a wild, sharp 
scream, directly at the corner of the shanty in which 
they slept. 

She knew the sound, and instantly sitting up, she 
shook Mr. Burton’s shoulders violently, crying out,— 

“John! John! wake, wake up, quick! The wild- 
cats are trying to get in! Wake, John, wake!” 

Another wild scream outside, and a clawing, 
scratching sound, gave proof to her words, and 
roused Mr. Burton instantly. 

He was very weary, but when a man has a wife and 
children exposed to a horrible death in a wild forest, 
it does not take long to nerve his senses to desperate 
energy. 

“May Heaven help us!” he cried; “listen, Jenny! 
They are climbing up to the roof by the logs at the 
corner! They will come down the fireplace! Jump, 
Jenny, and get my gun while I rouse the fire!” 

They both bounded out of bed, and while Mrs. 
Burton ran to the hooks where the guns rested, and 
woke the boys, Mr. Burton rushed to the fireplace. 

To counteract the exposed condition of the shanty, 
a fire was kept up all night, and though it had burnt 
low, it was the work of but an instant to rake open 
the glowing bed of coals, and fling on a quantity of 
the pine-knots and lightwood of which a good supply 
was nightly piled beside the fireplace. 

The pine-knots blazed up instantly, and as the 
ruddy flame sprung to the roof, they could hear the 
heavy tread of their terrible foes passing over the 
roof to the opening above them. 

By this time, Mrs. Burton was at his elbow with the 
gun, and the boys having sprung out of bed, Henry, 
the oldest son, stood ready also with his rifle, to fire 
at their assailants. 

Looking up with bated breath, they saw, presently, 
a terrible yellowish head, and a pair of eyes alimost 
as bright as the glowing coals, peering down at them, 
—another, and then another, snuffing and smelling 
and growling,—a sight to strike terror to the boldest 
heart. 

“Pile on the pine-knots, Jenny!’’ shouted Mr. Bur- 
ton. “Pile on the woed, too! Burn their noses, or 
we are lost! And you, Henry, keep your finger on 
the trigger, ready to fire if they try to leap down, 
and so will I.” 

Mrs, Burton and Willy, the younger son, kept the 
fire roaring and blazing, while, in silent suspense, 
they watched the hole in the roof. 

Again and again the ugly yellow heads peered over 
at them. 

But the flame and smoke kept back the intruders, 
and they would turn away, scratching and snuffing 
for some other point of attack, while the anxious 
hearts below throbbed with a painful fear lest they 
night tear up some of the inverted logs of the roof. 

But the logs were stout and well-placed, and re- 
sisted the terrible scratching and clawing for over an 
hour. 

Suddenly Mrs. Burton said, 

“John, the wood is beginning to give out. 
shall we do then?” 

“I never thought of that!’ cried Mr. Burton. 
don’t know what we will do!” 

“Father, wouldn’t a great noise scare them?” said 
Henry. “If we were all to shout out as loud as we 
could, mightn’t it frighten ’em away?” 

“I don’t know. I doubt it. They've been among 
Indians, remember,” said Mr. Burton. “But we can 
try it. Shout, now, like savages, every one together! 
Now, then!” 

Cry out they did, but the only effect upon their 
midnight visitors was to bring two or three hideous 
heads over the hole again, as if in curiosity. 

“We can’t stand this,” said Mr. Burton. “And 
when the wood gives out, we’re lost! I’m going to 
try shooting. You fire, too, Henry, at the very next 


What 
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head you see, Aim steady, and be quick!” 


I’ve loved one lassie so long, 
I never ean love her less; 
Her face is dainty and dear, 
And my lassie’s name is Bess. 


Mine.doltsay? Ahme, 

She’ll never, never be mine! 
I’m only her “Cousin Tom,” 

And Dick is her Valentine, 

—— ae 
For the Companion. 
CATO’S MISHAP. 
By Mrs. Marie B. Williams. 

“Yes’m, mudder’s gwine to gin a far, and she tolt 
me to ax you fer a few pounds flour, and ef you had 
any butter to spar, or anyting else, she’d be proud, 
mudder would, to git it, and she’d take it out next 
week’s washin’, you know, ma’am.” 

Now I did know Cato was the most audacious little 
black boy in the neighborhood and there was some- 
thing so strange in the idea of Celia, the most aristo- 
cratic old negress in town, giving a fair, a mode of 
raising money which she had been in the habit of 
condemning as only fit “fer de low-down black trash,” 
that very serious doubts were awakened. 

“T can’t believe you, Cato,” I answered. “What 
is Aunt Celia giving a fair for? Isit for the church?” 

‘““No’m. Mudder she says as how all de colored 
folks is done gin fars, and dey’s been a-makin’ fun ob 
her, and dey sez as how it aint becaze she’s proud, 
she don’t gin one, but caze she’s so drotted stingy and 
pore. And mudder aint gwine to take a dar from no 
man, and no woman neider. And she’ll show ’em 
what’s what, fore she’s done, I reckon.” 

My young friends must not suppose that these fairs 
given by the colored people of the South at all re- 
semble those they have been accustomed to see. 
There are no knick-knacks, no handsomely arranged 
stalls and tables. 

It is simply a bountiful supper of meats and cakes, 
for which each pays fifty cents, with a gumbo at the 
close which is sold at twenty-five cents a plate. The 
largest cake is always raffled off. The motives for 
these fairs are multifarious. There are church fairs, 
but if Aunt Dorcas wants a new basin or pitcher, or 
Sister Mandy a new dress, a fair is the invariable 
mode by which these perplexities are solved. 

But let us return to Cato, who is waiting for his 
flour and butter and “oder little tings.” Knowing 
his propensities, I tied up the sugar as securely as I 
could in the other packages, and sent him on his 
way. He didn’t get very far, however, for a large 
pecan-tree stood near my front gate, and there were 
many windfalls beneath it. 

He deposited his bundle near the gate, and fell to 
picking up the nuts, cracking and eating and filling 
his pockets at the same time. Something called off 
my attention and I forgot him, but a quarter of an 
hour afterwards when I approached my front door, 
there was the little scamp still busy. 

I was just about to call to him, when I saw an 
avenging Nemesis moving swiftly along on the out- 
side of the palings. I knew the towering red turban, 
and I knew, too, from the manner in which it was 
tossed, that Aunt Celia avas about to swoop down like 
a hawk on its prey. She opened the gate unseen by 
her busy son, made a swift movement, and pounced 
silently upon him. 

In the twinkling of an eye Cato, scattering his 
plunder right and left, was pitched squealing over 
the fence, his little black legs quivering for a second 
in the air as he disappeared. 

She put her hand to her head, and found that in 
her exertions her majestic turban had collapsed. 
Now this turban always seemed the insignia of Ce- 
lia’s rank and proud pretensions. When she felt 
particularly humble, she laid it in flat folds on her 
head. When she came in the quality of a washer- 
woman, it was mounted a little higher, but still a 
compact and unassuming head-dress. But when she 
paid a visit of ceremony, or called an enemy to ac- 
count, the red flag of defiance towered aloft, in most 
wonderful proportions. 

“]T sont dat triflin’ wagabone boy hours and hours 
ago, Miss Marie, to git some tings.” 











“TI gave them to him, Celia,” I answered. 
they lie now by the gate. 
self.” 

“Tanky, ma’am, I can’t stop more’n a minute. 
Why, ma’am, I done broke my eggs ‘fore I sont dat 
awdacious critter fur de flour and butter. He’s dat 
took wid low company, Albert Stark head man, dat 
he aint no use tome. He’s all de son I got, too, and 
to see him a-takin’ up wid dat bad nigger, Albert, 
most breaks my heart. You know, Miss Marie, I’m 
gwine to gin a far.” 

“So [heard, Aunt Celia, but I couldn't believe it 
was true, knowing your opinion of that mode of 
money-making.” 

“Yes'm, it do seem a low-down way, sure ‘nuff. 
But dey done dared me to it, an’ Laint gwine to hab 
all de black scum a-snigglin’ and a-makin’ game at 
me. Why, dey done make a song ‘bout me, and dat 
impident Albert he hollered it out jest under my 
nose. 


“There 
Come in, and rest your- 


“*Ole Aunt Cely, she can’t gin a far, 
Caze pore ole Cely’s cupboard is bar; 


She’s neber had a good squar’ meal, 


Fur she dries and she eats de apple peel,’ 
As she repeated the insulting doggerel, her turban 
quivered with rage, and her eyes flashed. 

“Now you tink I’m gwine to let ‘em trample me 
down dat ar way? Yes, I'll gin a far, and my far will 
be ten tousand times finer dan anyting dey eber saw. 

“Now, look here, honey, I wants you to help me. 
I'm gwine to make a great big stack cake, and ice it, 
and I want you to dress it fur me wid flowers and 
stars and tings. It’s gwine to be a section cake, one 
part fruit cake, and white, and golden cake, all jined 
togeder. It’s to raffle off.” 

“To raffle!” I exclaimed. “Why, I’ve heard you say 
that you thought raffles sinful.” 

“TI tinks so yet,” solemnly shaking her head, “but 
ef I gets my feet wet, I mought as well go over my 
shoes in water. I wants to buy Pete Trimmer’s cow, 
mity bad—only ten dollar. Now, ef I gets it, I’m 
gwine to sell de milk, and put all de money in de mis- 
sion box for six months.” 

“In plain words, you are bribing your conscience 
with the milk of Pete Trimmer’s cow,” I answered. 

“T aint gwine fur on it, ma’am, you may ’pend on 
dat. It aint quite clar to me dat a raffle is gamblin’, 
ef you puts de money to a good use.” 

I made no further protest. Wiser people than this 
old ignorant woman have urged that the end sancti- 
fies the means. 

The evening of the day appointed for the fair the 
cake was sent to me to be ornamented. It was really 
a magnificent looking affair, and I had no doubt was 
as delicious as it looked. I made it gorgeous, to suit 
the flashy tastes of those who were to see it, and in 
the centre of the large bouquet which crowned it, I 
stuck a little red flag with a motto in gilt letters,— 

“All tastes suited by the Imperial Cake,” in refer- 
ence to the varied nature of its contents. Cato’s eyes 
opened to their fullest extent when he saw it. 

“Je-ru-sa-lem!’’ he exclaimed, “ef dat aint stun- 
ning. I’ve brunged the waiter, ma’am, to put it on.” 

“Are you sure you can carry it safely, Cato?” I 
asked. 

“Sartain sure, ma’am, ’sides I’m got a boy out dere 
to help, ef I gits tired.” 

I looked out of my window, and there stood the ob- 
noxious Albert Stark, leaning in an easy attitude 
against the gate-post—a very disreputable looking 
vagabond he was, too. 

To-morrow came, and I saw Celia marching mourn- 
fully from the front gate with her turban in a hope- 
less state of collapse. I knew she was suffering no 
common calamity. She saluted me gravely, and in a 
monotonous voice began her tale. 

“I’ve come to tell you *bout my far, ma’am, but I 
feels like hidin’ my pore ole head foreber more. 
Well, it goes off mighty well, de supper was splendid, 
and de folks was fit to bust wid envy to see tings got 
upin sich style. I was rejoicin’ at deir downfall, like 
a poor blind sinner ooman, when I hears a crash and 
a holler in de yard where my guinbo was cookin’! I 
run out, and dere was dat wicked Albert Stark and 
my Cato sprawled flat, de gumbo pot turned ober, and 
dey was wallerin’ in it.’’ 

“Scalded?” I asked. 

“Ah, no’m. De gumbo wasn’t hot. 
screeched like dey was kilt. 
to talk ’bout. 

“Accidents will happen when boys wrastle right 
inter a gumbo pot. I’m comin’ to de worst. 

“T brunged de cake out, and eberybody shouted 
when they seed it. I tell you Satan jest puffed me up 
wid pride and worldly glory lookin’ at dat cake, and 
t’inkin how light and nice it was. It didn’t seem to 
be a fedder’s weight when I sot it on de table, and I 
cried out,— 

“Now beat dat ef you kin!” 

“De chances —twelve dollar — was sold right off, 
and Ned Bowman, he wins it. Well, Ned’s a free- 
handed boy, and he picks up a knife, and he says,— 

««Ebery mudder’s son and darter wat likes impe- 
rial cake, let ’em now speak up, or eber arter hold 
deir peace.’ 

“All cried out fur some, and I stood dere a-smilin’ 
and a-watchin’ Ned a-flourishin’ his knife in de air, 
and a-bringin’ it down on de cake kerflop! Down 
went dat knife to de bottom ob de plate, and de big 
cake jest crumbled right flat down, not’ing but a shell 
ob icing and little wall ob cake. All de raisins and 
citron, and white cake and gold cake, all gone. De 
inside all out.” 

Celia covered her face with her hands, and cried 
silently for a few minutes. 

“Uncle Mose Green he ups and tells me he had 
seen dat varmint Albert wid a big hunk ob fruit-cake, 
and my Cato was jest stuffin’ his greedy self wid cake. 
So I knowed ’fore I found out how it all was. Dat 
Albert had ’suaded Cato to dig out de inside ob de 
cake when I was out bout dusk. It was Cato’s mis- 
hap to be ober-’suaded. 

“Well, I gibs °em back deir money, ebery cent, and 
den I says,— 

“««T went inter de far, knowin’ it was a low-down 
ting, jes’ fit fur de scruff ob de ’arth, andI went 
inter de raffle knowin’ it was a sin, and I’ve got my 
dues. I wish you all good-evenin’, ladies and gentle- 
men, and I want youall to cl’ar right out ob my honse. 
T eahooted wid sin fur you, and I’m done wid it and 
wid yon too.’”’ 

‘What did you do with the two little thieves?” 






But dey 
But dat wa’n't anyting 


5] 





“You'd better ax ‘em!’ she answered, with an 
ominous frown. “1 gave him a realizin’ sense of 
what a mishap it is to get into low-down company. 
He’s laid up for repairs.” 
a 

For the Companion. 


MEMORIES OF BUNKER HILL. 
June 17th, 1825. 

Of those who were present when the corner-stone 
of the Bunker Hill Monument was laid, more than 
half a century ago, but few, comparatively, now sur- 
vive. 

Lafayette, the hero of two worlds, died in a good 
old age, not many years after. Daniel Webster, 
the illustrious orator and statesman, worn out with 
public labors, was many years since laid in his sepul- 
chre. 

All the then surviving participators in the scenes 
of the Revolution have passed away. A limited 
number only, it is probable, even of those who con- 
stituted the younger part of the vast assembly gath- 
ered then, still live and keep in memory the details 
of what was done. 

It has been suggested to the writer, who was him- 
self present, und retains the freshest recollection of 
persons and things, that a brief account of the occur- 
rences of that interesting day would be a valuable 
piece of history. Such a sketch—of course it must 
be little more than an outline—he will accordingly 
attempt to give. 

First of all, we may bring back in our thought the 
Boston and the Charlestown of that date. 

Boston had only some three years before been made 
a city, with a population of not far from fifty thou- 
sand. Its business area was comparatively small. 
Immediately in the rear of the State-House, and 
forming the top of Beacon Hill, there was a large 
field or common, since graded away, but then flat, and 
serving as a play-ground for the lovers of base-ball. 

The street at the east end of the State-House was 
in the condition of a country road, strewed with 
boulders and loose stones, with a rough bank on 
either side. 

Between the city and the village of Roxbury, there 
was quite a piece of country road called the Neck, 
with here and there a house, and the water of the 
South Cove and the West Bay visible at a short dis- 
tance on either hand. But one bridge—the old 
wooden Charlestown Bridge—connected Boston with 
Charlestown, which was not then a city. 

Both the heights of the latter town, the one on 
which the battle was fought, and the higher one to 
the northward, were almost entirely naked fields. 
At the southwest part of the battie hill, the houses 
pressed close around the base; but the whole battle- 
ground and all the eastern and northeastern slope 
were as bare as when the shots from the British fleet 
in the Mystic River swept over them on the eventful 
day whose deeds are enshrined in history. It is only 
by recalling the surroundings as they were that one 
can get a clear conception of the scene presented on 
the 17th of June, 1825, and feel the contrast between 
that time and the present, 

The whole country anticipated the occasion with 
the most lively interest, and many came from great 
distances to attend the celebration. 

I was at that time astudent in Phillips Academy, 
Andover. With two or three classmates, I obtained 
leave of absence, and retiring immediately after tea 
for a few hours’ sleep, we set out at about twelve 
o’clock, and walked to Boston, reaching the city by 
seven in the morning. The historic memories of the 
great battle, the fame of the already renowned ora- 
tor, the presence of Lafayette, the companion and 
trusted friend of Washington,—these were enough to 
set youthful hearts aglow, and to awaken an almost 
romantic enthusiasm. We were destined to no disap- 
pointment. 

As it would be impossible to state the same facts 
more concisely and with more graphic distinctness 
than they are stated by Mr. Frothinglam in his history 
of the siege of Boston, I will quote from that the fol- 
lowing brief passage: 

“This celebration was unequalled in magnificence 
by anything of the kind that had been seen in New 
England, The morning proved propitious. The air 
was cool, the sky was clear, and timely showers the 
previous day had brightened the vesture of Nature 
into its loveliest hue. 

“Delighted thousands flocked into Boston to beara 
part in the proceedings, or to witness the spectacle. 
At about ten o'clock, a procession moved from the 
State-House towards Bunker Hill. The military, in 
their fine uniforms, formed the van. Abouttwo hun- 
dred veterans of the Revolution, of whom forty were 
survivors of the battle, rode in barouches next to the 
escort. These venerable men, the relics of a past 
generation, with emaciated frames, tottering limbs, 
and trembling voices, constituted a touching specta- 
cle. Some wore, as honorable decorations, their old 
fighting equipments, and some bore the scars of still 
more honorable wounds. Glistening eyes constituted 
their answer to the enthusiastic cheers of the grateful 
multitudes who lined their pathway and cheered 
their progress. 

“To this patriot band succeeded the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, then the Masonic Fraternity, 
in their splendid regalia, thousands in number, then 
Lafayette, continually welcomed by tokens of love 
and gratitude, and the invited guests, then a long 
array of societies, with their various badges and ban- 
ners. It wasasplendid procession, and of such length 
that the front nearly reached Charlestown Bridge 
ere the rear had left Boston Common. It proceeded 
to Breed’s Hill, where the Grand Master of the Free- 
masons, the President of the Monument Association, 
and Gen. Lafayette, performed the ceremony of lay- 
ing the corner-stone in the presence of a vast con- 
course of people.” 

When this service had been finished, the procession 
moved over from the summit to the northeastern side 
of the hill. A platform had been erected far down 
the slope and covered with a tent open on the side 
towards the ascent. 

There the different sections of the long array were 
seated in order, rank rising above rank, and cover- 
ing the hill-side so as to form a vast amphitheatre. 
It was, indeed, as Webster said in his first sentence, 
an “uncounted multitude” on which the orator looked 
when he ascended to his position, 
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He himself was then only in his forty-fourth 


| to Greece, then in her revolutionary stiuggle, he 


year, and in the perfection of that nobleness of | said, “If tlre true spark of religious and civil lib- 


person and dignity of bearing for which he was 
so renowned. With Lafayette by his side, and 
surrounded by so many of the survivors of the 
desperate struggle on the spot where now they 
stood, and of other battlefields of the Revolution, 
and by a muititude of the most illustrious men of 


the State and country, there was nothing wanting | 


which could lend impressiveness to the occasion, 
Altogether it was a scene which no one who wit- 
nessed was likely ever to forget. 


WARREN AND BUNKER HILL. 


It was my good fortune, in the seating of the 
procession, to push my way in boyish fashion to 
a seat on the grass, among the highest order of 
Masons, directly in front of Mr. Webster, and not 
more than sixty or seventy feet from him. 

I was in a position to see perfectly his great 
glowing eyes and every play of thought and emo- 
tion on his face, and to hear every syllable from 
first to last. When he rose to speak, there was 
absolute silence notwithstanding the multitude. 

A considerable space was left him on the front 
of the platform; a small table was set ten feet or 
more from the place where he chiefly stood to 
speak, and on this he laid his manuscript un- 
opened. 

The entire address was committed to memory; 
but now and then when he had finished some 
grand passage, while waiting for the resounding 
applauses to subside, he would walk slowly to the 
table and turn his leaves to the point which he 
had reached in his discourse. 

The impression made by his general manner 
was that of perfect self-command. Not a ner- 
vously hurried look or motion disturbed the re- 
poseful bearing. 
life was exactly one’s ideal,—deep, clear, full, 
flexible, capable of great power without losing its 
natural quality, and sympathetically responsive 
to his emotions. He began on a natural key, but 


spoke so deliberately and with such distinctness | 


of articulation, that he seemed to be heard to the 
outmost lines of the assembly. 

His speaking, in the variety of its intonations, 
was like a magnificent talk from. first to last; ris- 
ing often into the noblest elocution, but never 
passing into that declamatory and monotonous vo- 
ciferation into which so many public speakers 
fall. 
ceptibility, Tcannot but believe that few orators, 
in any age, have furnished a finer specimen of 
discursive eloquence than this. 

It seems to me some evidence of this that after 
almost fifty-four years, many passages of that 
oration, with the exact tone, and emphasis, and 
gesture, with which they were pronounced, re- 
main as fresh in my memory as though T had 
heard them only yesterday. 

The clear and silvery ring of the voice, when 
he eried, ‘‘Let it rise!—let it rise, till it meet the 
sun in his coming; let the earliest light of the 
morning gild it, and parting day linger and play 
on its summit,’’—still echoes in my ear. 

I still seem to hear him say to the veteran sur- 
vivors of the battle, as they stood, warworn and 
infirm, before him,—‘*Venerable men! . . . the 
same heavens are indeed over your heads; the 
same ocean rolls at your feet; but all else, how 
changed!"’ 

I still feel the inimitable tenderness of the 
minor key in which he uttered the pathetic apos- 
trophe to Warren: “But ah! him! the first great 
martyr in this great cause! Him! the premature 
Our 
poor work may perish; but thine shall endure! 
this monument may moulder away; the solid 
ground it rests upon may sink down to a level 
with the sea; but thy memory shall not fail!” 

1 feel the thrill stirred by the majestic 


power f ve 


victim of his own self-devoting heart! . 


still 


ice and action with which, in allusion 





His voice at that period of his | 


Making every allowance for youthful sus- | 


|erty be kindled, it will burn. Human agency 
{cannot extinguish it. Like the earth’s central 
| fire, it may be smothered for a time; the ocean 
may overwhelm it; mountains may press it down; 
but its inherent and unconquerable force will 
heave both the ocean and the land, and at some 
time or other, in some place or other, the voleano 
| will break out and flame up to heaven.” 
Such are some of the recollections of the scenes 
| connected with the laying of the corner-stone of 


the monument on 


Bunker Hill. No intelligent 
young man or woman, it would seem, can recall 
them, and read Mr. Webster’s grand oration, 
without a deeper sense of the value of our free 
civil and religious institutions, and the price they 
cost our venerated ancestors. 
Rev. RAy PALMER, D. D. 
+o 
THE CONFLICT IN MAINE. 

During the past few weeks the State of Maine 
thas been the scene of one of the most remarkable 
| political contests ever witnessed in any country. 

Unlike every other State in the Union except 
New Hampshire, the Constitution of Maine re- 
quires that unless some one person voted for as a 
candidate for Governor, receives a majority of all 
the votes, the Legislature shall elect the Governor. 

At the election in Maine last September, no 
Governor was chosen by the people. The Re- 
| publican candidate lacked a few hundred votes 
| of the necessary majority. The votes given for 
the candidate of the Greenback party and for the 
| Democratic candidate, were together more than 
| Mr. Davis, the Republican nominee, received. 

On the popular vote the Republicans carried the 
Legislature, choosing ninety out of one hundred 

and fifty-one Representatives, and nineteen out 
|of thirty-one Senators. But the Governor and 
Council, before whom the returns were placed to 
| be counted, declared that some of them were de- 
| fective. 

| The defects charged were of various kinds. In 
| some returns the initials only of the candidates’ 
| names were given. In others, names were spelled 
incorrectly. A certain return was signed only by 
an “acting” town clerk, others were not signed 
by a sufficient number of the aldermen of the 
cities who sent them. In one city there was a 
statement of ‘“‘scattering’’ votes, without specify- 
ing for whom the votes were cast. 

When all these defective returns were thrown 

out, it was found that, not counting them at all, 
| twenty Greenbackers and Democrats, ‘‘Fusion- 
ists,’’ they have been called, were chosen to the 
Senate, and seventy-eight to the House, being ¢ 
majority of both branches. And further, it was 
| declared that there were twelve vacancies in the 
House. 
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| The conclusion of the matter was that seven 
| Republicans were “counted out’? and seven “Fu- 
sionists ‘‘counted in’’ in the Senate; twenty-nine 

Republicans were counted ont and seventeen Fu- 
sionists counted in in the House; and no Fusion- 
ist who was elected to either branch was counted 
out, 

The Republicans, who had tried without suc- 
cess to prevent this, resolved not to permit a Leg- 
islature so transformed to elect a Governor and 
carry on the government. Before the day of the 
meeting, two of the “counted in’’ Fusionists re- 
fused to accept their certificates, and a third re- 
solved to act with the Republicans. 

This reduced their number to seventy-five, or 
one less than a quorum. 








One Republican, however, appeared and took 
the oath, so that, including the seventeen counted 


in Fusionists, a quorum was made. But the Re- 
publicans refused to join them, and a few days 
after the meeting of “the Fusion Legislature, the 
Republicans went into the State-House, organ- 
ized, and voted to submit a series of questions to 
the Supreme Court, to ascertain which was the 
legal Legislature. 

Prior to the beginning of the session, the Gov- 
ernor, who was a Democrat, had also asked ques- 
tions of the Court, which had been answered in a 
sense favorable to the Republicans. ‘Those sub- 
| mitted by the Republicans claiming to be a Leg- 
islature, were decided in the same way. 

Meantime, the Fusion Legislature had elected 
and inaugurated a Governor, but he had been 
unable to discharge any duties because the State- 
House was commanded by the Major-general at 
the head of the State militia. After the second 
decision by the court, the Republican Legislature 
elected a Governor also; he, too, was sworn into 
office, and was recognized as the legal Governor 
by the General in command. 

Both Legislatures held separate daily meetings, 
the Republicans at the State-House, the Fusion- 
ists in a Ball, in Augusta. 

The Hhision Legislature at last decided to sub- 
| mit cerffin questions concerning their position to 
| the Sugfeme Court. The Court refused to enter- 
ase questions, and it would seem at the 
2 write that the Fusionists are disposed to 
ully accept the situation. 
not our province to judge of the merits of 
ase. The Fusionists rested upon technicali- 
ties and points of law, and the court says they 
were wrong. For that reason, if for no other, 
they should cease attempts to maintain a State 
government. Unless respect is to be paid to the 
courts acting under the constitution, there can be 
no justice. 










the ¢ 


The self-restraint which carried an excited peo- 
ple through such a conflict without a single breach 
| of the peace is the one redeeming feature of the 
struggle, and the people of Maine are entitled to 
| all praise for their splendid control of themselves 
| under the most trying circumstances. 





+e 
For the Companion. 
IN DREAMS. 


| 
| In dreams she comes again, so fair! 
| No longer bound in chilling sleep, 
| A little child, with soft bright hair, 
j And voice at which I waking weep; 
A little child that sports with me, 
} And laughs her pretty thoughts to tell, 
As in the time that used to be, 
When we were glad, and she was well. 





And so I hope, and seem to know, 

| That yet we have not lost her quite; 
| Between us love may come and go, 

| For the sweet spirit hath no night. 


| Some time no more the need will be 





| In dreams her darling form to trace, 
| For I shall wake to feel and see 
| The living beauty of her face. G. H. ¢ 
$i — 
FAILURES. 


A good test of prosperity is the number of fail- 
ures that take place. 
show why this is so. 


It is scarcely necessary to 

If twenty-five merchants 
out of one hundred, in any community, were to 
fail in one year, it would be said at once that trade 
was very bad. If, on the other hand, only two er 
three were to fail, it would be certain that busi- 
ness was good. 

This, however, is not a perfect test, unless it be 
extended over a long time. When the panic of 
1873 occurred, it caused at first many large fail- 
ures; but most of the merchants were able to en- 
dure a long period of depression before they were 
forced to yield. As the years went on, one after 
another of the houses weakened by bad times 
toppled and fell. 

So while the number of failures in the last half 
of 1873 would not show clearly the alarming 
stagnation that actually prevailed, the average 
number of failures in the last six years plainly 
shows the depression. 

The effects of bad times continue after they 
have passed. No doubt there are to-day hundreds 
of business houses whose position has been made 
so insecure by the evil times just ended, that no 
amount of prosperity will save them from de- 
struction. 

While, then, a decrease in the number of fail- 
ures throughout the country is not an exact 
measure of the improvement, it is a proof of it. 
We must, of course, make an allowance for those 
who are now yielding to the force of circum- 
stances which no longer exist. That is to say, 
the improvement is really much greater than is 
shown by the returns of mercantile failures. 

Let us now look at the figures. The failures 
in 1878 were more in number than in any pre- 
vious year; namely, more than ten thousand. 
The amount of debts which these failures repre- 
sented was the enormous sum of two hundred 
and thirty-four million dollars, almost one-eighth 
of the national debt. In 1879, although the im- 
provement in business did not begin uctil late in 
the year, the number of failures decreased to 
six thousand six hundred and fifty-eight, and the 
debts represented by them to ninety-eight million 
dollars. The number was one-third smaller; the 
debts less than half as great. 

This was a vast change for the better, and the 
most satisfactory feature of the case is that all 
parts of the country shared in it. The East and 
the West, the North and the South, the great cit- 
ies and the country towns, all felt the impulse of 
better times. 

The weeding out of weak houses is probably 
almost accomplished. Those which are still 





doomed to destruction are comparatively few in 
number, and when they fall they will do little 
harm. Business in all branches is re-established 
on a firm basis, and those are doubtless right 
who predict a period of high prosperity. 

THE TUILERIES DEMOLISHED. 

Paris has always been proud, and justly so, of her 
stately public monuments. She owes, indeed, her 
beauty largely to her noble palaces, her vast public 
offices, her lofty columns and arches, and her impos- 
ing churches; and when, in 1871, the news went 
round the world that many of these edifices had been 
consigned by the reckless Communists to the flames, 
every one who had ever seen Paris shuddered to 
think how her beauty must thus have been marred. 

Among the buildings thus burned was the ancient 
palace of the Tuileries, the residence of the sov- 
ereigns of France for severalcenturies. After it had 
been burned, only its gaunt and biackened walls re- 
mained; and so it has stood, a gloomy and majestic 
ruin, and a symbol of Communistie violence, from 
that day to this, 

What to do with this ruin has been a question with 
the new government of France. Should it be re- 
built, and remain as a historic monument of the past, 
and as a central adornment of the city; or should it 
be torn down, and give place to a handsome park? 

Its fate has now been decided by the Chambers. 
The Tuileries is to wholly disappear. It will, hence- 
forth, bea dim memory; and the site where it has 
stood will bloom with flowers, sparkle with fountains, 
and be bright with smooth green lawns. 

One cannot think of this decision without regret. 
The Tuileries has stood through many revolutions 
and convulsions. Though the palace wasentered and 
mutilated by the mob in the first revolution, who 
there insulted and almost murdered Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, it never seems to have occurred to 
those fierce spirits to destroy the ancient edifice; and 
afterwards, the first Republic took care to repair it 
and put itin order again. The mob once more in- 
vaded the Tuileries in 1830, and a third time in 1848; 
but still they left it standing, and its dome loomed 
proudly over the Republican as it had over the mo- 
narchical city. 

The same Commune which burned the Tuileries in 
1871 also pulled down the Column Vendome, which 
had been reared to celebrate the victories of the first 
Napoleon. But the Assembly re-erected it, and it 
now stands just where it did before. Why should 
the Column Vendome be restored, while the Tuileries 
is doomed? 

It is because the Republicans, who now control the 
government, see in the Tuileries a monument of roy- 
alty and of long periods of oppression and tyranny. 

What memories the very name of this ancient 
palace calls up! Since three centuries ago, when 
a factory of tiles stood on the spot (the name 
“Tuileries” means “tile-factory”’), what scenes of 
state and ceremony, what brilliant assemblages, what 
romances of royal life, what grave decisions of state, 
what secret councils, what dark intrigues, the old edi- 
fice has witnessed! What gorgeous feastings, what 
sombre tragedies, have taken place within its walls! 

The first to reign there was the cunning and cruel 
Catherine de Medicis, the royal poisoner, she who in- 
stigated the frightful massacre of Saint Bartholomew 
in its very chambers, and witnessed the carnage from 
its windows. There lived brave Henry of Navarre, 
and the magnificent Louis XIV., and the pleasure- 
loving fifteenth Louis. The last to inhabit the Tuil- 
eries was Napoleon III., who there entertained Czars, 
Sultans, and Emperors, and held a court not less 
splendid than any monarch who had lived there be- 
fore him. 

All these times of royal magnificence have, per- 
haps, passed away in France. The Republic, in all 
its democratic simplicity, reigns, and will, perhaps, 
long reign, and the Tuileries will no longer be there to 
remind people of what has been. 

—_ +e — ——— 
A STATESMAN’S EARLY STRUGGLE. 

Sometimes the single circumstance that determines 
one’s career for life is so trivial as hardly to deserve 
the name of an accident. The very smallness of the 
cause or occasion suggests the overruling hand of 
Him who creates worlds and destinies by His will. 

An intimate friend of the “little Jim” below-named 
related this story to Mrs. Eleanor Kirk. 

About forty years ago,a boy of fourteen, in one 
of our Western States (or what was then considereda 
Western State), was working as a boat-hand on a 
eanal. “Jim” was a lad of bright mind, and abilities 
far above his position, and only his independent 
spirit kept him where he was. He was determined 
to earn his own living—and for the present that was 
all he could earn. He had hungered eagerly for 
knowledge, and at one time his desire for an educa- 
tion seemed likely to be gratified; but his father died 
when he was twelve years old, and then 

“Poverty’s unconquerable bar” 








rose across his way. 

He remained with his mother, helping her as much 
as he could in her struggle to maintain herself and 
her four children, until hardship ripened a man’s 
resolution within him, and he persuaded her to let 
him go away and shift for himself. The delights of 
learning—all the bright future he had marked out 
for hin self—he gave up with a heroic effort, and be- 
came a toiler on a canal-boat to win his bread. 

Rough company surrounded him there, but he pre- 
served his high moral and religious principles as 
bravely as he had made his sacrifice. 

It grieved the love and pride of his mother and his 
older brother to see sprightly little Jim bury his 
early promise and tie himself down to menial labor, 
and after some months they sent for him to come 
home. He should have an education, they said; and 
they would work the harder to help him to it. But 
the brave lad sent back word that he could not be 
dependent upon them. 

“If the Lord means I shall study,” he said, “He 
will open a way Himself.” 

So he worked on. 

One night, at midnight, he was roused from sleep 
and summoned on deck. The boat was going through 
Mock in the canal, and his help was wanted. 





While he was uncoiling a rope, over the side or 
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upper works of the boat, a kink caught in a notch 
or crack of the railings, and as he pulled hard to re- 
lease it, it suddenly gave way, and sent him backward 
into the water. 

Retaining his hold of the rope, he tried to climb 
back by it to the deck, but it kept uncoiling, and 
only sunk him deeper. Twice he went under, and he 
began to despair of his life, when, making a last 
effort, he felt that the rope was firm. He clambered 
back, dripping, into the boat, and saw that it had 
caught in the same cleft that had been the cause of 
his accident. 

To him this appeared to be nothing less than a 
providence. The lock was passed now, and so was 
all anxiety for his safety, and he had leisure to won- 
der at his deliverance. Fora quarter of an hour he 
stood throwing and drawing that rope to see if it 
would fasten again in the same place, but it would 
not. 

At length he threw down the rope, and said to him- 
self, “Jim, the Lord thinks you are worth saving. 
He means you shall live, and have an education, too. 
Go home and trust Him:” 

That moment was the crisis of the poor canal-boy’s 
life. From the time he began his studies he rose 
rapidly, and he became in after years one of Amer- 
ica’s ablest and purest statesmen. 

His country, and the world, now know him as the 
Hon. James Garfield. 

= +o 
A MARRIAGE FOR MONEY. 

In New York City, a princely mansion was offered 
for sale a few years ago, about which hung a sad 
story. A man of enormous wealth lived to the age 
of sixty without marrying; then he proposed to a 
beautiful, brilliant young girl, who belonged to a 
large but poor family. 

She hesitated long before accepting him; his habits, 
morals, person, were all obnoxious to her, for she 
was a girl of pure, refined tastes. 

But to be the wife of a millionnaire, to go to Eu- 
rope, to reign like a queen in the city where she had 
lived on the income of aservant,—-these were tempta- 
tions too strong for her, as they are for too many 
American women. 

She married him without a particle of love or re- 
spect; sold herself as absolutely for money as ever 
slave was sold. 

Her husband paid for his purchase. Before the 
marriage he built a magnificent dwelling; architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, gave of their best to make 
it fit for the home of a royal lady; there was a Chinese 
room, a Persian room, a Hindoo room; there were 
conservatories, picture-galleries, dainty boudoirs. 
The plan was that the bride should spend one winter 
in this regal home, and in the spring go to Europe 
for a two years’ visit. 

Two weeks after the wedding, the bridegroom was 
struck down with paralysis, and for fifteen years lay 
on his bed a helpless, querulous invalid, nursed by 
his wife. The mansion was closed excepting in the 
sick man’s apartments, and resembled a gigantic 
tomb. By the terms of his will his wife would in- 
herit nothing if she deserted him. She remained 
faithful, therefore, only to find after his death that 
his estate was as hollow a sham as her marriage, and 
that it was swallowed up in his debts. 

Not all marriages for money end as dramatically as 
this, but they are as tragic in reality. The young 
girl who sells her life for a price inevitably reaps 
disappointment and misery. 


—_—_—_—$§<@»——_ 


IMPORTANCE OF A LETTER. 

Curious blunders have been made by telegraph 
operators in changing words of messages sent. But 
it would be hard to find a case parallel to the follow- 
ing, related in Scribner's, where the change of a sin- 
gle letter turned a living intoa dead man. ‘Mr. Ray- 
mond, editor of the New York Times, often visited 
the army during the Rebellion, and was intimate with 
many officers. He received one day a telegram from 
Col. Swain, which startled him: ‘Your brother’s 
corpse is at Belle Plaine. Come immediately.’ 

“He started early the next morning for Washing- 
ton, and missing Col. Swain there, pushed forward 
to Belle Plaine, full of sad thoughts that his brother, 
who had been very sick, had died so suddenly. On 
the way he met Dr. Dean, of Albany, who was en- 
gaged in embalming the dead bodies of soldiers, and 
made arrangements to have his brother embalmed. 

“Going to Wadsworth’s head-quarters, to 
whose division his brother’s brigade was attached, 
the general kindly sent one of his officers to inquire 
into the circumstances of his brother’s death. The 
officer soon returned, and the brother with him. The 
telegraph had blundered by adding a letter. Colonel 
Swain had written, ‘Your brother’s corps is at Belle 
Plaine.’ The telegrapher made it corpse. The blun- 
derer was pardoned, however, by both brothers, on 
account of the joy of meeting. 


Gen. 
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LITTLE PELAGTIA. 

Private letters from Russia bring tales of the bar- 
barism of life there, and the injustice and tyranny of 
so-called law, which places our social condition here 
in America, imperfect as it is, in a glare of sun- 
shine. 

One story is that of the cruelties of a man named 
Puschkarento in Southern Russia, who is burgomas- 
ter in the town of hagalnik. This petty Nero de- 
lights in inventing new tortures for the poor peasants 
who fail to pay their rent or taxes. 

One infirm old man in October was tortured and 
whipped, and then fastened in the public pillory all 
night, while guards were stationed to see that nobody 
gave him so much as a cup of water. 

The old man’s little daughter, Pelagia, a child of 
thirteen, crept up in the darkness and gave him a 
roll. The child was dragged to the whipping-post, 
and scourged until nearly dead, and then thrown 
into prison. The father died a few days later from 
the torture which had been inflicted upon him. The 
burgomaster Puschkarento still reigns in Kagalnik. 

American young people are not to conclude com- 
placently, from such stories as this, that human nat- 
ure in the States is at all different from human nature 
in Southern Russia. There are Puscharentos here as 
in Kagalnik, and there are good tender-hearted men 


and women in Russia who shudder at such horrors as ; 
we do. | 

The difference is that public opinion here is on the 
side of decency, humanity, and Christianity. While 
we thank God for the country we were born in, we 
should remember that public opinion could well be 
more decent, humane and Christian than it is, and 
that it depends wholly upon the youth of to-day to 
make it, ten years from now, what they choose. 

They can do little to mend matters in Russia, but 
the future of our own country is in the hands of the 
young of to-day. 

+o 
JEAN INGELOW’S HOME. 

The popular poet and novelist lives at Kensington, 
near London. Her home, her appearance and man- 
ner of entertaining her guests are thus described: 


Entering the house the guests were shown into a 
large cheerful room on the left of the hall, where, in 
a broad window, was spread the usual afternoon tea- 
table. 

Two rosy-cheeked maids, in white caps and aprons, 

served the incoming friends, who, having taken their 
cup of tea standing, repaired at once to the drawing- 
room on the opposite side of the hall. 

A long pretty room it was, filled with dainty wom- 
anish belongings. 

In asmaller room at the end, which looked into a 
conservatory at one side and the garden in the rear, 
beside an Oriental divan, stood Miss Ingelow, a 
small, slight woman, of, perhaps, forty years, with a 
pleasant manner and a quiet, somewhat timid smile. 

Her eyes were bright and expressive; her hair, 
tinged with gray, was drawn smoothly from her fore- 
head, under a head-dress of muslin and lace. 

Her dress was of black silk trimmed with crape. 
Altogether, she looked a model of a quiet English 
lady in a pleasant English home. 

As the rooms slowly filled, numbers of the guests 
passed out through the open doors on to the balcony 
in the rear. 

A broad carpet of the greenest lawn was bordered 
by narrow side paths, one of which led into a right- 
angled continuation of the garden beyond. 

Flowering trees, with benches beneath their shade, 
were stationed along these paths. 

People were walking up and down, or seated under 
the trees, their light, bright dresses or sombre mas- 
culine attire contrasting with the vivid green of foli- 
age and grass, eating pink ices—the offering of a 
neat-handed Phyllis—and gossiping in a friendly 
Way. 

Every face wore a smile, and the spirit of the day 
and of June seemed to animate every guest. Re-en- 
tering the house, the hostess was found still at her 
post, a touch of weariness visible in her attitude and 
smile. 

But the tone and manner in which she had made 
her guests welcome were no more hospitably cordial 
than those with which she bade them “come again.”’ 


+o, 
SCOTCH UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 

A majority of the students of the Scotch universi- 
ties They are obliged to practise the most 
self-denial, and many of them cultivate 
learning on a little oatmeal. <All the Year Round 
thus notices their frugality: 


They are sent forth supplied with just as much 
money as, spun out with parsimony, will keep body 
and soul together till the end of the term. Often it 
is not enough without the help of one of the numer- 
ous small bursaries established for the cultivation of 
learning. 

Legends float down from generation to generation 
of a student who came on foot—and barefoot, to save 
his only pair of boots—from Skye, or even further, 
to the foundation of Archbishop Kennedy. 

A very small knapsack contained all his wardrobe, 
and, according to popular belief, he lived through 
the term on a very hard cheese, brought from home 
in a canvas bag. 

The more skeptical insist that there must have 
been some porridge added, but they find it hard to 
explain how; for it stands on record that his money 
barely suffice ed for the ~aeoe of his lodgings. A 
very small sum would « 

Even now, when a ole can, and for some time 
must, live out of college, an English university stu- 
dent would recoil from the den where the poorer of 
the Scotchmen read, sleep, and occasionally eat. 





are poor. 
rigorous 





~- +o 
LISZT AND THE PRINCESS. 





Liszt, the composer, has been noted for his social 
One who saw him mingling with aris- 
tocracy, to whom his art had introduced him, might | 
have doubted whether Liszt thought the titled dames | 
and men his equals. A good story is told of his cool 
audacity: 


independence. 


In the early days of his popularity, some thirty or 
forty vears ago, he visited Vienna, when the Princess | 
Metternich, the wife of the great diplomatist, was the 
leader of society. She was a brilliant, captivating | 
woman, and her salon was the great one of the « 

The bluest of blood ran in her veins, and she was 
as haughty as Vashti at times. Metternich invited 
the young musician to one of his wife’s receptions 
and introduced him to her. She wasin one of her 
most haughty moods, as it happened. 

“Your first visit to Vienna,” sve said, looking full 
in the stately young man’s face. “I hope you are do- 
ing well in your business.” 

“Ah, Madame la Princess,” 
no business. 
and bankers. 

For an instant the group of fashionables who sur- 
rounded the Princess looked on aghast at the bold- 
ness of this answer. 

The Princessand Liszt gazed steadily at each other. 

Neither flinched. Then she yielded graciously, and 
taking his arm, walked through the salons with him, 
and wasascharming to him as if he had been a prince 
of the imperial blood. From that time forward Liszt 
had no better friend than the Princess Metternich. 





replied Liszt, ‘I have 
That vexation belongs to diplomatists 


” 


+o 


ROYAL PARSIMONY. 

The Orleans family is not noted for its liberality. 
The recent distress in Paris, occasioned by the severe 
winter, has not caused the princes of that family to 
open wide their pocket-books. But the Paris jour- 
nals have opened their budget of gossip about the 
parsimony of King Louis Philippe: 

A curious illustration of this was given by the late 
Henry de la Touche. ee 

According to his account, the prime minister, Casi 
mir-Perier, had once called at the Tuileries at the 
time appointed for a Cabinet council, to see why the 
King did not put in an appearance. 

He found him with a pair of tongs in hand, busily 
engaged in a careful search among ‘the cinders in the 
fireplace. ‘ : 

“What is the matter?” inquired the premier. 

“Why, my dear Perier,” was the sorrowful answer, 
“T[ have dropped a ten-sous piece in these cinders, 
and I have been a quarter of an hour looking for it 
without result.’ 

The minister 
pocket. f 

“All right, Your Majesty,’ said he; “here is one 
france for you, but pray come to the council.” 

Touis Philippe could not help laughing, but he took 
the silver all the same, 


at once put his hand in his waistcoat 
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For the Companion. 


IN 1780. 


In Seventeen-Hundred-Eighty 
They sat by household fires, 
And talked of matters weighty, 
Our grandams and our sires; 
They talked of matters weighty, 

While broad the blaze uprolled, 
Beside their hearths in "Eighty, 
That time of awful cold, 








The hard frost figured grimly 
Along the window-glass, 
How large the old-time chimney ! 
How wide the fireplace was! 
The solid coals dropped under, 
The brazen andirons glowed, 
The fore-stick fell asunder, 
Deep rifts the back-log showed. 


They talked of wives and widows, 
Of woes that war revealed, 

While round the walls the shadows 
Of British armies wheeled; 

They talked of Earl Cornwallis, 
Of Britain and her might; 

Their cause their only solace, 
Their only strength the right. 





They told of insults wanton, 
And guessed, with forward view, 
At what Sir Henry Clinton, 
With opening spring, would do, 
They named each friendly nation,— 
France, Holland, even Spain, 
And gathered consolation 
From Stony Point and Wayne. 


With retrospective fervor, 
They talked of Charlestown Neck, 
Of Gates by Hudson River, 
And Arnold at Quebec, 
Recalling men and places, 
And battles lost or won, 
They breathed with ardent faces 
The name of Washington. 


They talked of gloom impending, 
They spoke of doubtful stars, 

Of shoeless men contending 
With red-coat regulars. 

And thus with matters weighty, 
Things past or things to come, 
Each household hearth in *"Kighty 

Was stirred as by the drum, 


The warrior cold stood sentry, 
At windows and at doors; 
The sifting snow found entry, 
And streaked the sanded floors. 
But ever with the knitting, 
Or with the open book, 
Went thought to Clinton flitting, 
Or Llowe off Sandy Hook, G. HC. 
+o 
HEINE. 

The songs of Heine are unmatched in German 
literature, and have been translated into all Eu- 
tongues, of expression, 
and suggestive and evasive meanings, have made 


ropean Their beauty 
them household words in Germany, and favorite 
quotations in France and England, 

The carcer of Heine was exceptionably bril- 
liant, and he tributes of admiration that 
have seldom been equalled. It is said that on the 
appearance of ** Reise-bilder”’ in 1826-183 
“voung Germany became intoxicated with enthu- 
siasm.”” 


won 
his 


His writings on republicanism not only 
won the heart of the people, but carried his influ- 
ence into other countries. 

From his youth Heine was troubled by thoughts 
of personal religions responsibility. There were 
periods when he earnestly sought to know man’s 
true relations to God. He sought the evidence 
of truth, however, more from nature, philosophy, 
and history, than by the prayers and the faith 
Which God's Word inculeates, 

He was born a Jew, but abandoned Judaism 
and was baptized in the Lutheran Church, 
he became a free thinker. He studied various 
philosophies and systems of belief, but was not 
able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusions. 

In 1847 he was attacked by a strange 
It paralyzed his body, and contined 
many years to his cliair 


Then 


disease, 
him for 
For seven years he was 
propped up by pillows, and read his praises ona 
couch of suffering, and they made his life more 
sad, 

“What good,”’ he said, in despair, “does it do 
me to hear that my health is drank in cups of 
gold, when I can only wet my lips with barley- 
water?” 

In this condition he read ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
It revealed to him the truth that religion is a 
matter of experience rather than philosophy, and 
that the humblest may receive the evidence of its 
truth through simple faith in Christ. 

“With all my learning,’ he said, “the poor 
negro knew more about religion than I do now, 
and IT must come to a knowledge of the truth in 
the same humble way as poor Uncle Tom,”’ 

We hope he was led by this discovery to the 
light of faith. Certain it is that he left this tes- 
timony in his will: ‘Ihave cast aside all philo- 
sophical pride, and have again felt the power of 
religious truth.” 


” 


Yes, even the philosopher that would receive 
the evidence of the Gospel must seek it in the 
same humble way as ‘‘poor Uncle Tom.” 

+ 
DEATH OF A NEWSBOY. 

The following description of the death of a poor 
newsboy, taken from the Detroit Free Press, is as 
touching as Dickens's death scene of *‘Poor Joe:”’ 


I looked at the boy, whose years numbered 
fourteen or fifteen, and saw in the white face, 
hollow cheeks and the unearthly bright eyes, the 
unmistakable marks of that dread disease which 
places its victims beyond all hope—consumption. 

On the table lay an old Bible, its vellow pages 
lying open where the mother had finished read- 
ing. ‘The boy’s mind was wandering. He was 
too weak to cough, and the accumulation in his 
throat could not be removed, 


“Shine yer boots—shine ‘em up fer a nickel— 
morning paper, sir?’’ came in feeble accents from 
the pillow. ‘Paper, sir? Morning paper? All 
about the’’ 

And the sufferer made an effort to clear his 
throat, which occasioned something like a death 
rattle. 

The mother was on her knees at the lounge 
sobbing, and Jack, her other son, who had 
brought me to the room, was by her side crying 

I lifted the wasted frame and moistened the 
poor boy’s parched lips and tongue with water 
from the cracked glass that stood on the window- 








sill. He felt the cool hand on his brow, and his 


| mind came back to him. 


“Oh, I'm so glad you have come home. I 


| shan't sell any more papers or black boots, Jack; 
| but don’t ery. 
| better’n newspapers to me, Jack, and I know 


Mother's been readin’ somethin’ 


where I’m goin’. 


“Give my kit to Tom Jones. Iowe him twen- 


ty cents. Bring all your money home to mother, 
Jack. Keep my badge bright, Jack. 


“I wonder if I'll be ‘papers’ or ‘boots’—up 
there? Good-by, mother; good-by, Jack. See 
"em shine. Morning’’—— Jim, the newsboy, 
was dead. 


— 4 
HARMONY AT HOME. 

“Our discordant life’ is a phrase which aptly 
describes many families. ‘There is an absence of 
harmony in the house which makes the family 
not exactly quarrelsome, but wanting in union of 
feeling. A writer sets forth this family discord 
as follows: 


Mr. Smith is such a popular man, so much 
liked at his club, and has so many friends who 
would be delighted to do anything to oblige him, 
but who would be very much surprised to hear 
that he can get into a rage at dinner if the joint 
is overdone. 

If you stay in the house you see this; and you 
also see in his wife’s eyes the tears of wounded 
pride at his descending to storming at her before 
a visitor. 

Then he will sit silent and gloomy at the break- 
fast table because that meal is ten minutes later 
than usual. 

These trifles disturb the harmony, and cause a 
feeling of discomfort throughout the entire house- 


| hold. 


If any of my readers possess fowls, and spend 


}oceasionally a few minutes in watching them, 


they may have been amused. 

I have been, by seeing how the cock, if he is of 
an unamiable temper, will give a vicious peck to 
one of the hens, who, not daring to return it, 
shows her mortification by a fierce dig into the 
back of her next neighbor. 

This one passes it on again, and so on. 

Now this is exactly what happens among beings | 
of a superior order. 

Mr. Smith gets out of bed in the morning, and 
grumbles. 

lis wife hears him in silence, but woe betide 
the next person who comes in her way. 

It may be a daughter who has rendered herself 
liable to a lecture by lying in bed after the seven | 
o'clock bell rang; she is restrained by long habit | 
from replying angrily to her mother, but she can | 
and does snub her little brother so sharply as to | 
make him ery. 

The harmony is probably gone for the rest of | 
the day. It is difficult to say where the fault | 
lies. 

Doubtless, if any one individual obstinately re- 
fused to be put out, smiles would be restored; 
but, unfortunately, people who will not be vexed 
are very rare. 


A MODEST GOOD DEED. 

setter than the finest poetic praise of quiet 
benevolence their own acts describe the sort of 
people who 

“Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 

One of the most beautiful examples of this fine 
spirit was the reply by which « kind-hearted Ger- 
man peasant evaded the celebrity of another 
man’s gratitude: 


Oberlin, the well-known philanthropist of Stein- 
thal, while yet a candidate for the ministry, was 
travelling on one occasion from Strasbourg, — It 
was in the winter time. The ground was deeply 
covered with snow, and the roads were almost 
impassable, He had reached the middle of his 
journey and was among the mountains, but by 
that time was so exhausted that he could stand 
up no longer, 

He was rapidly freezing to death. Sleep began 
to overcome him; all power to resist it left him. 
He commended himself to God, and yielded to 
what he felt to be the sleep of death. 

He knew not how long he slept, but suddenly 
became conscious of some one rousing him and 
waking him up. Before him stood a wagon- 
driver, in his blue blouse, and the wagon not far 
away. He gave him a little wine and food, and 
the spirit of life returned. He then helped him 
on the wagon and brought him to the next vil- 
lage. The rescued man was profuse in his thanks, 
and offered money, which his benefactor refused. 
“It is only a duty to help one another,” said 
the wagoner, “and it is the next thing to an in- 
sult to offer a reward for such a service.” 

“Then,” replied Oberlin, “at least tell me your 
name, that I may have you in thankful remem- 
brance before God.” 

“IT see,” said the wagoner, ‘“‘that you are a 
minister of the gospel; please tell me the name 
of the Good Samaritan.” 

“That,” said Oberlin, “I cannot do, for it was 
not put on record.” 

“Then,” replied the wagoner, “until you can 
tell me his name, permit me to withhold mine.”’ 

Soon he had driven out of sight, and Oberlin 
never saw him again. 

The charm of this story is that no nameis given 
of any person—all we have is the generous spirit 
which prompted it. 


An Eccentric PHILANTHROPIST.—An eccen- 
tric, charitable, and rich old bachelor, was Mr. 
Leonard Case, «. Cleveland: 

He was a great philanthropist, and a most ec- 


centric one. Once, seeing a friend distressed, he 
threw five hundred dollars at him and ran. 





Again, he took an editor out to walk, showed 
him a lot, told him to bnild a home on it, and 
paid all the bill. He purposely left one thousand 





frightened, swallowing quantities of water. 
Stevens bravely went to her assistance. 





dollars one night in the Young Men’s Christian 


Association rooms. He founded Case Library 
with $200,000. He hired one man steadily to dis- 
pense charities in secret. 





Os 
GOD BEHIND NATURE. 

What accounts for the variety of forms in nat- 
ure? Some scientists say, the laws of nature. 
But these laws are merely the methods by which 
nature works. And the question is still asked, 
why does nature work by these methods to pro- 
duce such variety of forms? The following anec- 
dotes, quoted by Juseph Cook, suggest the true 
answer: 


Kepler, the astronomer, was one day called by 
his wife, from his study of natural forces, to 
dinner, and a salad was laid on the table. 

“Dost thou think,” said he to his spouse, “that 
if leaves of lettuce and drops of oil and vinegar 
and fragments of hard-boiled eggs had been in 
circulation from eternity in chaos, that chance 
could have assembled them to-day to form a 
salad?” 

“Not as good a one as this,’ 
‘nor as well seasoned.” 

Abbe Galliani, in Paris, once met a company 
of atheists in Baron d’ Holbach’s parlor. 

‘Now suppose, gentlemen,”’ said he, “that the 
one among you who is most fully convinced that 
the world is the effect of chance, is playing 
with three dice, I do not say in a gambling-house, 
but in the best house in Paris. 

“His antagonist throws sixes, once, twice, 
three, four times,—in a word, constantly. My 
friend Diderot will say, without a moment's 
doubt, that the dice are loaded. 

“But seeing in this universe so prodigious a 
number of combinations, a thousand times more 
complicated, and complicated more usefully, you 
do not suspect that the dice of nature are loaded.” 


—-—— _ - +> - > —-—— 
I CANNOT LOSE. 


Now summer finds her perfect prime, 
Sweet blows the wind from western calms, 
On every bower red roses climb, 
The meadows sleep in mingled balms, 
Nor stream nor bank the wayside by, 
But lilies float, and daisies throng, 
Nor space of blue and sunny sky 
Thatis not cleft with soaring song. 
O flowery morns, O tuneful eves, 
Fly swift! my soul ye cannot fill! 
Bring the ripe fruit, the garnered sheaves, 
The drifting snows on plain and hill. 
Alike to me fall frosts and dews; 
But heaven, O Lord, I cannot lose. 


’ 


said his wife, 


Warm hands to-day are clasped in mine; 

Fond hearts my mirth or mourning share; 
And, over hope’s horizon line, 

The future dawns, serenely fair. 
Yet still, though fervent vow denies, 

I know the rapture will not stay; 
Some wind of grief or doubt will rise, 

And turn my rosy sky to gray. 
I shall awake in rainy morn 

To find my hearth left lone and drear; 
Thus, half in sadness, half in scorn, 

I let my life burn on as clear, 
Though friends grow cold, or fond love woos; 
But heaven, O Lord, I cannot lose. 


In golden hours, the angel Peace 
Comes down and broods me with her wings, 
1 gain from sorrow sweet release, 
i mate me with divinest things; 
When shapes of guilt and gloom arise, 
And far the radiant angel flees, 
My song is lost in mournful sighs, 
My wine of triumph left but lees, 
In vain for me her pinions shine, 
And pure, celestial days begin; 
Earth’s passion-flowers I still must twine, 
Nor braid one beauteous lily in. 
Ah, is it good or ill 1 choose? 
But heaven, O Lord, I cannot lose. 


So waitI. Every day that dies 
With finsh and fragrance born of June, 
I know shall more resplendent rise, 
Where is no need of sun nor moon, 
And every bud on love’s low tree, 
Whese mocking crimson flames and falls, 
In fullest flower I yet shall see, . 
High blooming by the jasper walls, 
Nay, every sin that dims my days, 
And wild regrets that veil the sun, 
Shall fade before those dazzling rays, 
And my long glory be begun. 
Let the years come to bless or bruise, 
Thy heaven, O Lord, I shall not Jose. 
EpNA Dean PROCTOR. 


. e 





TWO ADVENTURES IN PALESTINE. 


What comes of bathing in the Dead Sea and 


what happens when one interferes with another's 
business were found out by Gen. Noyes recently, 
to his sorrow. 


He and a paity from Ohio are 


travelling in Palestine, and the general relates two 
adventures: 


“Why, we had, on the whole, a very pleasant 


journey; the weather was magnificent, and on 
reaching the Dead Sea Miss Stevens, my cousin, 
and the maid took a bath in it. 


‘‘My son had been in and found how buoyant 


the water was, that he could not sink, and no 
danger was anticipated. 


“The maid went in some distance, and, some- 


how or other, lost her footing and fell. 


“She struggled desperately and was terribly 
Miss 


“She succeeded in turning her over, and seized 


her by the shoulder, for you can not sink in the 
dense water, but was clutched by the maid and 
pulled over. 


“She then screamed for help, and our drago- 


man and a muleteer at once went to their assist- 
ance and brought them out. 
not alarmed and swallowed no water, but the 


Miss Stevens was 


yoor maid did, and the result has been that both 
1er lungs are inflamed, and she is dangerously ill. 
“On returning from the Dead Sea, we fell in 


with a long string of twenty or more mules laden 
with salt. 
drivers said they had barley, but on examination it 
proved to be salt they were smuggling. 


When questioned by our escort, the 


“Our Sheikhs, finding few men in charge of it, 


drove the animals before us, intending to seize it. 


‘Upon this, one of the salt-smugglers ran to a 


neighboring hill and shouted. 


“In a few minutes about a hundred men were 


seen running up from places of concealment, and 
finding our party too strong to attack, ran on be- 


fore us to the brow of a hill which overhung the 


road and began to hurl stones down at our escort. 


“The younger Sheikh was struck three times, 


and by dint of shouting and stone-throwing they 


managed at last to get the mules away. The 
sight of the fray revived old times, and I was for 
firing upon them; but our dragoman wouldn't 
— it; the responsibility was too much for 
1im.”’ 


The Dead Sea is one of the most remarkable 


sent a scene of desolation that is rarely wit- 
nessed. 
It is surrounded with volcanic rocks, and min- 
eral ingredients mingle with its waters, which 
attest the fearful calamity which overthrew the 
cities of the plain. 
— aa 

A SLANDERER ABASHED. 
Monseignor Capel is the name of a dignitary of 
the Roman Catholic Church, in England, who is 
famous for his success in making converts among 
the aristocracy. A writer in the Detroit Free 
Press describes Monseignor as a polished gentle- 
man with winning manners, and tells of an expe- 
rience he had while travelling: 


“IT have learned.”’ he said one day, ‘‘never to 
place reliance on hearsays concerning other peo- 
ple after an amusing experience of my own.” 

It seems—to continue in our own words—that 
the Monseignor happened, on a certain occasion, 
while travelling, to be thrown into the society of 
a talkative stranger, who, after offering his opin- 
ions on various subjects, finally settled upon the 
Church of Rome. 

“Do you happen to know Mgr. Capel?’’ he 
asked. 

“Ves,” 

“An odd man, very odd. He does and says 
some of the queerest things ——”’ 

“Ah, indeed! May Iask what they are?’ 

Whereupon the stranger launched out upon the 
full tide of anecdote, in the course of which, he 
narrated the most preposterous tales greatly to 
the amusement of the snpposed hero thereof, who 
ventured finally to suggest a slight doubt as to 
their authenticity. 

‘*‘My dear sir,”’ loftily asserted the story-teller, 
“T know them to be true. I saw everything with 
my own eyes.”” 

For the moment Monseignor Capel said no 
more. 








bodies of water in the world, and its shores pre- 


In a short time they reached a certain station. 
Both the gentlemen alighted for refreshment, 
when some one standing about, recognizing the 
Monseignor, addressed him by his title. 

This the stranger heard. On retaking their 
places, he leaned forward in his seat. 

“So you are a priest?”’ he said. 

Mr. Capel had worn a coat tightly buttoned to 
the throat, thereby concealing his clerical gar- 
ment. 

“Tam,” was his reply. 

“Ah—may Task your name?” 

“Certainly. My name is Capel.” 

Dead silence, confusion and blushes on the part 
of the stranger, intense enjoyment on the part of 
the Monseignor. 

——_+@o——___—_- 
HOW THEY STUFFED THE ’POSSUM. 

The famous recipe for dressing and cooking a 
rabbit begins with, ‘First catch your rabbit.” It 
should be added, ‘‘and killhim.’’ Neglect of this 
last important item in the case of a shrewder ani- 
mal than a rabbit rather brought the laugh on 
one of the Keystone hunters. 


A Uniontown (Pa.) paper says one of the mem- 
bers of the Willistown Coon Club caught a few 


| days ago a fine opossum, which he killed, as he 


supposed. 


It was brought home and placed in 
the cellar. 


The “good frau,’”’ who, like her liege 


| lord, considers the flesh of the ’possum a rare 


delicacy, at once set to work to prepare the 
“stuffing’’ for the animal, which was to be cooked 
on the following day. 

After the filling had been duly prepared, it was 
also placed in the cellar. The good lady, who 
does not believe in putting off until to-morrow 
what can be done to-day, wished her husband to 
follow her example and prepare the opossum for 
cooking that night, but he concluded that he was 
tired and would wait until morning to do his part 
of the work, which would require but a cen 
time. 

But his surprise can be imagined on the follow- 
ing morning, when, on going to the cellar, he 
found that the animal had been “playing ’pos- 
sum’’ and had escaped. 

When the sly beast found all quiet about the 
house, he took a survey of his apartment, and 
soon found that he could leave by way of the cel- 
lar window. Before leaving, however, he de- 
voured the “‘stuffing’’ that had been so carefully 
prepared by the hands of the lady of the house, 
and then took his departure through the aforesaid 
window. 


So he was “stuffed” after all, but bot quite in 
the way his captor intended. 
THIRTY CENTS OF STYLE. 
Englishmen, according to Mr. R. G. White, 
spend little time in seeming to be—what they are 
not. We, on the other hand, are adepts at this 
social dishonesty. A story illustrates this Amer- 

ican trait: 

A couple of young ladies who went to Dubuque 
to spend the holidays concluded to couple style 
with economy, and did so effectually. 

They left Chicago in a common coach on the 
Illinois Central Railroad, sitting with their eyes 
towards a luxurious palace car trundling along 
at the rear, envying the half-dozen ladies who 
had it all to themselves. 

When the train arrived at Freeport the two 
stylish young ladies concluded to engage seats in 
the palace car, and entered it for that purpose. 

‘The seats in this car are extra, ladies,’’ po- 
litely remarked the conductor. 

“We are aware of that, sir. 
charge to Dubuque?” 

“One dollar.” 

“One dollar! That’s too much.” 

“The price diminishes, ladies, as we approach 
Dubuque.” 

“What is the price from Galena?”’ 

“Thirty cents.’” 

‘*Well, we will occupy two seats from Galena.”’ 

“All right.” 

The young ladies left the Pullman, and as they 
made their exit they were heard to remark,— 

“Jane, it would be horrible to enter Dubuque 
inacommon coach. Style is everything, and as 
it won’t cost but thirty cents each, we'll go into 


What do you 


the city in style; they won’t know but that we 
came all the way from Chicago in the Pullman.” 

And sure enough upon the arrival of the train, 
their friends, who were at-the depot to meet 
them, found them in the palace coach, 
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For the Companion. 
MAMMA’S SURPRISE. 


Two little heads together met, 

Two little faces sweet and fair 
Pressed side by side, while softly twine 
The curls of brown and golden hair. 

Two pairs of busy whispering lips, 
Which have so much to plan and say; 
Two little hearts so full of joy 
And sunshine through the happy day! 


One secret shared between the two, 
What can it be? Does mamma know? 
Not she indeed! Then who can guess 
The secret they are plotting so? 
But see! they’re off, the merry rogues, 
With scampering feet and joyous shout, 
And backward glances at mamma, 
Who wonders what they are about. 


So, ting-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling! 
And in comes Bridget. ‘Sure and true 
As ’tis yoursel’, ma’am, some one’s been 
And left this vallytine for you!” 
So mamma reads the printed words 
(Misspelled and crooked though they are) 
Which somebody has sent to her,— 
“We luv yu, deer, deer, swete Mamma!” 


Was ever nicer valentine 
Than this, [ wonder? Mamma’s eyes 
Hold two big tears. And maybe she 
Can guess who sent it, if she tries. 
But lest she should not really know, 
Comes shyly forward little Lou; 
While Gracie, following, helps her lisp, 
“Mamma, we writed that for you!” 


—<>—__—_—__——__ 


For the Companion. 


eyes sparkling. And then she began to hop up 
and down again, until Aunt Sukey grasped her 
arm, and commanded her to stop. 

“For mercy’s sakes!’’ she cried, “you'll fly 
your har off. Do stop! Who do you s’pose 
would fotch you a wolentine?”’ 

“He said so,’’ cried Trim. ‘‘He did with his 
own really and truly self, granny.” 

“Who did?” asked Aunt Sukey, still holding 
with her hand the poor little apron. 

“The man at the store,’’ cried Trim, trying to 
get free for another spin. ‘‘So there, granny. 
Do let me go.” 

“You don't set no store by what he says, I 
hope,” cried the old woman. ‘He aint nice 
white folks, Higgins’ boy aint. You better go to 
bed. You won’t get no wolentine this night, you 
won't!” 

Down fell the little dark face. Trim’s fingers 
twisted painfully, and it was all she could do to 
keep back the tears with which the poor little 
disappointed heart was full. 

“He said so,” she kept repeating, as Aunt 
Sukey bustled about to get the ragged flannel 
petticoat that served as a nightgown for Trim, 
repeated over and over, to get no attention from 
the old woman, who, busy with her own thoughts | 
of care and toil, had wholly forgotten the great | 
sorrow that had fallen to the little one before her. | 

Just as Trim was slowly getting into bed, there 
came a noise, slight at first, but increasing to a 
decided rustling at the old cfacked door. 

“Oh, it’s come—it’s come!”’ cried Trim, joyful- 
ly; and she rushed to the door, catching her foot 
in the old flannel petticoat as she went. 

“Come back,’”’ called Aunt Sukey. But she 
was too late. Trim already had the door wide 
open, and was staring expectantly down on the 
lower step. 

Before she could ery out or hardly breathe, 
something bounced in, that nearly threw her 
over, flannel petticoat and all! 

It was a little yellow dog, very thin, with large 
wistful eyes, that looked up into Trim’s eyes, as 
much as to say, “Do love me just a little.” 








LITTLE TRIM’S VALENTINE. 
Old Aunt Sukey 
lived down a crooked 
flight of cellar steps 
in two little rooms, 
where she took in 
washing to scrape to- 
gether enough 
to buy food 
and clothing; 
and little Trim 
lived with her, 
because she 
was her grand- 
child. 

Would any 
one go down } 
those dark, 
awkward steps 
to lay a valen- 
tine at the bat- 
tered old door? 

Little Trim | 
really and tru- 
ly believed so 















with all her 
hopeful little 
heart. Every 


night she went 
gleefully off to 
the bundle of 
straw and the one old com- 
fortable down on the floor in 
the corner, that composed 
her bed; and every morning 
she would count on the ends 
of her stubby little fingers, and wish that the 
days would go faster, and bring the longed-for 
fourteenth of February. 

All because the grocer’s boy down at the store 
on the corner had said, one day, as Trim was tug- 
ging out the tin can of molasses, ‘‘Hey, Blacky. 
look out for a valentine. I'll send you one.”’ 
And then straightway he forgot all about it, and 
never thought of it again. 

The fourteenth of February came. Early in 
the day it began to snow. Thick and fast the 
white flakes came down, like very small birds, to 
fill the air. 

“What you doin’?”’ asked Aunt Sukey, a little 
impatiently, along in the afternoon. ‘‘Come in, 
chile, an’ shet the door.’’ And she gave a small 
shiver, and pulled her old shawl closer around her 
rheumatic shoulders. 

Trim hurriedly scooped the little black hands 
in among the white snow, pushing it to the right 
and left, leaving a small bare spot in the very 
centre. 

“There,’’ she said to herself, with great satis- 
faction, “‘that’ll hold it boo-ful.”” Then she went 
in and shut the door. 

About half-past six she couldn't contain herself 
any longer, but pranced around and around the 
poor little room, till old Aunt Sukey threatened 
to send her to bed at once. 

“Oh don’t—don’t—granny!’’ cried Trim, in 
terror; “‘it’s likely to come now, any time— 
don’t.” 

‘What does the chile mean!’ cried the old 
woman, laying down the blue woollen stoeking 
she was darning, to stare at her. 

“A wolentine—granpy!’’ cried Trim, her. black 


“For the’—— began Aunt Sukey. But she 
never finished, for the little visitor, as if under- 
standing what to do, left Trim, and with one 
plunge across the room, jumped wildly 
up in the old woman’s lap, and gave 
her an affectionate lick on her cheek. 
“My wolentine!’”’ cried Trim, with a 
clasp of her hands. 
“O granny, can’t I 
keep him?’’ 

“If nobody comes 
for him,”’ said 
Aunt Sukey, 
patting the 
little dog’s 
head kindly, 
ere- 







up icked 
her again 
most ingly. 


you 
may, chile, an’ 
I don’t b’lieve 
there will.” 
And there 
never did; and 
Trim’s valen- 
tine is a big 
dog now. And 
if they are 
very poor, 
there are no 
happier hearts 
in all the big 
city than the 
three who live 


| in the old dark cellar, down the rickety steps. 


So, in the fulness of her content, little Trim 
| forgave and forgot the broken promise of ‘“‘that 
| Higgins’ boy.” ee 

For the Companion, 


A PENNY’S DAY. 


It started pretty early in the day, for papa gave 
it to Tom to spend on his way to school, and you 
may be sure it didn’t stay long in Tom’s pocket; 
no, he stopped at the baker’s on the corner, and 
spent it for two ginger cakes to eat at recess. 

Five minutes after it was put into the baker’s 
| drawer, it was taken out again and given for 
| change toa lady who was just starting ont for 
| her marketing, and her little girl was with her 
| and begged for the penny, it was so bright, and 
so her mother gave it to her, and away to the toy- 
shop it went for a paper doll. 

About an hour afterwards, the woman who 
kept the shop took upa handful of pennies, and 
went out on an errand, but on the way our little 
penny slipped between her fingers, and rolled 
away off to the gutter. 

“Now,” it thought to itself, ‘I am lost, and 
| shall have to spend all my life here, of no use to 
| anybody,” but that was not to be the end, for 
two bright eyes soon spied it out, and the little 
one they belonged to picked it up, and with great 
glee ran to spend it for some candy. 

‘How Ido toss about!” thought the penny. “I 
wish I could rest now,”’ and it began to talk to 
the other pennies in the shop-drawer and to tell 
its adventures, but it hadn’t half finished when 
the drawer was pulled open, and several of them 
taken out and put in a purse, where they were 








dreadfully shaken aboutand bruised, as the own- 
er of the purse hurried along. | 

This time our small friend went to the post-of- 
fice and bought a stamp, which Ned puton a val- 
entine, and mailed with a beaming face. 

And now the penny stayed quietly for some 
time till he almost began to wish he could go out 
again, for when one gets a taste of travelling it is 
hard to keep still very long. 

Away he went, next to the market to help buy 
the beef for dinner, and just then the butcher's 
little boy came from schooland begged for a pen- 
ny—only one. So his father gave him one, and 
then picked our little friend, and gave him that, 
too, if he would put it in his bank to keep, and 
down dropped the little penny on a heap of his 
brothers, and there they all had plenty of time to 
talk and tell their stories before they got out 
again for any more travelling about. 

But he had done a good deal that day—six 
pleasant things: think, little boy, think, little girl, 
do you ever in one day make six people happy? 

M. 8. 
—_—_—_+@>—____—__ 
For the Companion. 
WHICH SHALL I CHOOSE? 
Among so many girls, 
Which will I choose for mine? 
Which will I ask to be 
My own dear valentine? 
There’s merry Daisy Burns, 
And sober little Belle, 
And blue-eyed Lily Deane, 
And saucy black-eyed Nell. 


There’s Gertie on the hill, 
And Gracie over the ridge; 

There’s Nannie at the farm, 
And Kate beyond the bridge. 








There’s Alice, Ethel and Fan, 
Edith, Elsie and May. 

Oh, which of them all shall I choos 
For my queen on Valentine’s Ds 





M. 
For the Companion. 
“DON’T CROSS A BRIDG NTIL 
YOU COME TO IT. 
There were once a man and a woman who 


planned to go and spend the day at a friend’s 
house, which was some miles distant from their 
own. 

So one pleasant morning they started out to 
make the visit, but they had not gone far before 
the woman remembered a bridge they had to 
cross which was very old, and was said not to be 
safe, and she immediately began to worry about 
t. 

“What shall we do about that bridge?” 
to her husband. “TI shall never dare to go over 
it, and we can’t get across the river any other 
way.” 

“Oh,” said the man, “‘T forgot that bridge; itis 
a bad place; suppose it should break through, and 
we should fall into the water and be drowned!”’ 

“Or even,”’ said his wife, “suppose you should 
step on a rotten plank, and break your leg, what 
would become of me and of the baby?” 

“T don’t know,”’ said the man, ‘“‘what would 
become of any of us, for I couldn’t work, and we 
should all starve to death.” 

So they went on, worrying and worrying, till 
they got to the bridge, when lo and behold! they 
saw that since they had been there last, 1 new 
bridge had been built, and they crossed over it in 
perfect safety, and found they might have spared 
themselves all their anxiety. 

Now that is just what the proverb means: 
never waste your worrying on what you think 
nuy possibly be going to happen; don’t think, ‘‘Oh, 
suppose it should rain to-morrow so that I can’t 
go out,”’ or, “What should I do if Ishould have a 
headache the day of the party?” 

Half the time the troubles we look for do not 
come, and, as I said, it is never worth while to 
waste worrying. 


_ 


she said 


4@> 
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For the Companion. 


THE CAT THAT CAME NEAR BEING 
BAKED. 


Little Charlie was having a great time in the 
kitchen playing horse with the cat. When he 
was tired of harnessing and driving her he 
thought he would put her in the oven fora sta- 
ble, for it was a warm afternoon, and there was 
no fire in the stove. So he put her in and shut 
the door, and I daresay kitty was too glad ofa 
chance to rest, to mind being shut up, while 
Charlie went off to play, and forgot all about 
her. 

An hour or so after, his mother came out to get 
tea. She built up a rousing fire, and then went 
into her pantry to ake biscuit. Soon she heard 
kitty mew. 

‘Dear me!”’ she thought, ‘‘where can that ca 
be? I'll see to her as soon as I get out of the 
dough.” 

Kitty mewed louder and louder, so terribly 
that Charlie’s mother rushed out with hands all 
dongh, and began opening doors, and calling 
“Kitty! kitty!’ and all the time the cat fairly 
howling. 

At last she opened the oven door, and out flew 
the sat past her head like a black streak, while 
Charlie, just then coming in, shouted, ‘Stop my 





eolt!”’ M.C W, RB. 

















PUZZLES FOR THE SEASON. 
1. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
The answer, composed of 27 letters, names a cus- 


tom or sport that was in vogue in Kent, England, on 
St. Valentine's De 





y, many and many a year ago. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, 16, is the name of a poet. 
The 13, 12, 25, 9, 6, is the name of 2 poet. 
21,5, 19, is the name of a poet. 
, 10, 11, 22, is uneven, 
7, 7, is to —_ the mouth. 
, 15, is mischievous. 
The 20, 18, is never out. 


2. 
PICTORIAL PUZZLE. 






First, find the names of eight objects used to deco- 
rate this valentine. From the letters used in writing 
their names, and the six vowels which are shut up in- 
side the envelope, you can construet a verse which 
wis sent to me as a valentine more than twenty 
years ago. 

3. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE, 

Fill the blank of the first line with a certain word, 
and fill each succeeding line with one that shall 
rhyme with the first one; then take one letter from 
these words that you have supplied; add them to- 
gether, and you will find persons to whom Valen- 
tine’s Day is most dear. 

A fallen foe the knight should —. 
The man of worth will never —. 
Some burdens oft we have to 

Few people live without some 

The ill-bred man will often ——. 
The gifts we have we all should —— 
And to the poor give better — 

To give offence we should not —. 
Health is a blessing, rieh and 

Sow seeds of wisdom, not dne — 
For the unwary set no —. 


4. 


ACROSTIC AND 


ANAGRAM. 





Properly arrange the initials of the names of the 
objects surrounding the central picture, and you will 
have the name of the boy who sent the vafentine. 
The finals, rightly disposed, give the name of the girl 
who received it. w. T. O. 





Answers to Pugzles in Last Number. 


1. “Coming events cast their shadows before.” 
2.—1, Switch. 2, Tow (toe). 3, Caps. 4, Soul (sole), 


| 5, Bole (bowl). 6, Heal (heel). 7, Ayes and noes (eyes 


and nose). 8, Seam. 
11, Hare. 12, Hub. 

3. Cincinnati. 

4. “Last rose of summer.” 

5. Shore. 

6. Turner, Tinner, Tailor, Printer, Engraver, Sad- 
dler, Barber, Plumber, Cooper, Ditcher, Grocer, 
Sailor. 

7. 


9, Browse (brows). 10, Wheel. 
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SUDDEN DEATHS, 
The public 


Anesthetics. 

are familiar with deaths in the dentist’s 
ehair from chloroform, , less often, from ether. 
It is not well to use either in slight surgical cases, 
especially as nitrous oxide is always safe. 

Still, in surgical operations, as a whole, even chlo- 
roform has saved vastly more than it has killed, as it 
both enables the operator to handle the case more 
carefully, and prevents that nervous expenditure on 
the part of the patient which, of itself, often deter- 
mines a fatal issue. 


and 


Chloroform produces its anesthetic effect by its ac- 
tion on the Now there is 
a great difference in brains in their susceptibility to 
influence, stimulative. A quan- 
tity of liquor which will throw one into a drunken 
stupor, and inflame another with maniacal rage, will, 
atthe only gently stimulate a third. 

The difference 
dependent on 


brain and nervous centres, 


whether narcotic or 


moat, 
is partly constitutional, and partly 
acquired conditions of the person. 
will us to 
administration of a powerful an- 


Greater experience, doubtless, enable 
know whether the 
wsthetie safe in any individual case. 

But at present this knowledge is only partial. 
known that it is not safe for 
troubled with heart complaints; for those ad 
dicted to the use of ardent spirits; nor for any soon 
after a full meal. 

But, the question is one mainly 
of quantity. And itis probable that by-and-by it will 
be found that the true all 
cases, to use only so much, or so much combined with 
other as will leave the intellect free while 
rendering the pain bearable. 

The immediate cause of death from chloroform is 
a temporary paralysis of the nerves either of the 
heart, through such change in the blood 
away its power to supply nervous stimulus. 


will be 
It 
is, however, persons 





these cases aside, 
and safe course will be, in 


drugs, 


lungs or the 
asa to take 


. 
GONE TO SEE PAPA, 
If he who wrote “We are Seven” were alive and 


should happen to see 
the Detroit Free 
would write! 


this pathetic 
Press, what 


incident, told in 
a touching ballad he 


I was walking down one of 
avenues on a lovely afternoon last week. In front 
of an ivy-wreathed doorway sat an old lady knitting. 

A sunny-haired little girl ran through the hall and 
down the steps into the street carrying her doll. Her 
curls had fallen over her eyes, and she stumbled and 
fell. 

[ had her'in my arms in an instant. The smile that 
revealed her pretty dimples and snow-white teeth 
told me that she was neither hurt nor frightened. 

“What is vour name, little one?” 

* Aint dot any.” 

“Haven't any name? 

“No, ‘at's dan’ma,”’ 

“Well, what does grandma call you? 

“S'e talls me Puss, but s’e talls ’e tat puss, tdo.’ 
jut what does mamma call you? 

«Se doesn’t tall me nuffin’ —s'e done 

“Gone away off where?” 

“To see papa. 

*And whe re 

“Up dere 

And she pointed to the sky rosy with the sunset’s 
glow. 

“When did mamma go?” 

“"E snow wason ‘e dround, 
sleigh wivout any bells on‘e 
cied.”’ 

Iam not ashamed to own that tears filled my eyes 
as I kissed the child and turned away, for I, too, 
had my graves in childhood. 


Detroit’s beautifal 


Is that aunty on the porch?” 





’ay off.” 


is papa?” 


in a 
danma 


and 3’e 
horses, 


went 
and 


+ 
CHARCOAL AS A FERTILIZER. 
A writer illustrates his advice to use powdered 
charcoal as a fertilizer by the following anecdote: 


. 

Bulwer tells the story of a certain English noble- 
man, calling on a small ’squire, and being astonished 
at the brilliancy of his flowers, and his large clusters 
of grapes. 

“My friend,” said the lord, “you must have a jewel 
of a gardener; let me see him.” 

The gardener was called, when the lord said, *Ac- 
cept my compliments on your flower-beds and grapes, 
and tell me, if you can, why your flowers are so 
much brighter than mine, and your grapes so much 
finer. You must have studied horticulture pro- 
foundly.” 

“Please your lordship,” said the gardener, “I 
bent no scholar, but as to the flowers and the vines 
the secret of thei ir luxuriance ts charcoal. I once 
overheard two gentlemen talking of the renovation of 
a sick \v vine yard in Ge rmany, simply by charcoal 
dressings, and tried it, and that’s how the grapes and 
tlower-be nine rine te ples ise Vou, iy lot 

We tell the story from memory, but this is the sub- 
stance of it, and we have seen the truth of the prin- 
ciple verified in many an instance. 

There is nothing that will give greater luxuriance 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 


to vines and more permanency to the border of a 
grapery than bones from the slaughter-house well 
bedded with fine charcoal from the bottom of a pit 
or the coal-house of a blast-furnace. 

Roses potted in a compost of rotted turf or leaf 
mould, with some fine charcoal, have a depth of color 
in their leaves and flowers which proves that they are 
feeding on congenial food. 


+> 
HE WAS ANSWERED. 
How satisfactorily a witness answered a cross- 


examining lawyer is thus told by the New York 
Herald: 


It was a sad thing for Lettie Davis when she put 
out her washing on the clothes-line of her South 
Fifth Avenue abode yesterday. 

Peterson Knapp was there on the watch, and it is 
alleged carried off the raiment, part and parcel. 

At all events, a policeman arrested him for the of- 
fence, and he went to the Jefferson Market Police 
Court, prepared to maintain his innocence by coun- 
sel. 

Lettie was there, too, and in spite of numerous try- 
ing interruptions from the counsel, she got down to 
the pointin her narrative where she discovered Peter- 
son longingly eying the clothes as she hung them out, 

“Dat brack niggah,” she said, ungently apostro- 
phizing the prisoner, “he stood dah wif an one clay 
pipe shoved whar it ‘ud do - mos’ good, and he 
a-poflin as if he’d like to split. But de way he looked 
at dem clothes was quite “nou; gh to show any reason- 
*ble oomans dat dey wa’n’t safe. 

“Come, witness,” quoth counsel, sarcastically, “tell 
us just what kind of a look that is. 

“Oh, you get out!’ was the snappish rejoinder. 

“Linsist on that question. How did the prisoner 
look to convey the impression that the clothes were 
in danger?” 

Witness was ready with another tart reply, but His 
Honor said,- 

“Come, you must answer. How did he look?” 

The witness seemed puzzled. 

“Did he look,”’ asked His Honor, glancing around 





for a tile, “‘did he look like—like counsel, for in- 
stance?”’ 
“Oh, ’deed, no, sah,” replied the witness. “If he 


looked de least bit like dat gemman, dere wouldn't 
been no robbery at all.” 

“Ah,” said the flattered counsellor, “how’s that?”’ 

“I'd made udder arrangements.”’ 

“Indeed,”’ he continued, smiling, “what might they 
have been?”’ 

“Why, if he looked at all like you does, I wouldn't 
have dar’d to hang dem clothes out at all.’ 

There were no interruptions from that time on. 


> 


WINTER WALKING. 

The most natural and pleasant form of exercise in 
winter is, according to the Golden Rule, a brisk 
walk. The contemplation of this leads that journal 
to break out in these strains: 


How clear and sweet is the nipping and eager air! 
How it i inspires and sustains one in a swinging gait of 
four or five miles an hour! 

How the cheeks glow, and the eyes shine, and the 
muscles tingle with delightful vigor, after such a 
walk through the winter sunshine! 

Winter walking is a sure cure for cold feet. It 
banishes the “‘creep-crawls” from the spinal column, 
and sends the sluggish blood about its business. 

As a “nervine” it is a million times better than 
medicine, and for improving the complexion, it is 
worth a whole harbor full of lotions on washes. 

It will putan edge on appetite that you can’t buy 
at the doctor’s, and in promoting digestion, is better 
than a corner drug-store’s entire stock of bitters and 

ills. 
, If you are physically “up to it,” 
a shivering and protesting dress-parade for duty, ora 
lazy ‘‘constitutional,” but a lively turn, with a vim in 
it that can laugh at a December nor’wester. 


take a walk,—not 





_ +> 
QUEER BLUNDERS. 


The following illustrations of queer blunders are 
good: 


This notice on an Irish church-door: “This is to 
give notice that no person is to be buried in this 
chureh-yard but those living in the parish. Those 
who wish to be buried are de sired to apply to me, 
Ephraim Grubb, parish clerk.’ 

Here is another kindred specimen: “ Notice.—The 
churechwardens will hold their quarterly meetings 
me e in six weeks, instead of half-yearly, as former- 
y 


In the April of 1806, the following bill was stuck 
up: “This house to be let forever, or longer if re- 
quired.” Such a house would quite match the gown 
mentioned by Miss Edgeworth, “which would wear 
forever, and might be converted into a petticoat 
afterward.’ 

Another peculiar garment is described in one of 
Lady Morgan’s earlier novels AS being ¢ omposed of 
” 7 apparent tissue of woven air. 
nal, 


+ . 
WISE SHEEP. 

Snake stories are not in season, and even the sea- 

serpent fails to be reported. But there is a sheep 

story which may interest in the absence of less ex- 

citing romances: 


A farmer at Groton, N. Y., who kept a sheep and 
several calves in his apple orchard, has come to the 
conclusion that the sheep knows a thing or two. 
One evening he heard considerable noise in the or- 
chard, and upon investigation found the sheep and 
calves quietly eating apples under one of the trees. 
In a few minutes all the apples were eaten, when, 


ing down a quantity of fruit. This the anims als pro- 
ceeded to eat as before, and when the supply gave 
out the sheep replenished it as before. This was 
continued at intervals. 


+> 
AN OBITUARY POET. 


A Frenchman, named Riquetti, wrote “The Friend 
of Man,” 


family and his tenants: 


He died, and one of his tenants, whom he had 
-harried with repeated law-suits, wrote the following 
epitaph: 

“The brutal Mirabeau here fs laid, 


at promised much and never paid.” 


The widow, who was as fond of law-suits as her hus- 
band, prosecuted the obituary poet, who was fined, 
but took his revenge in preparing her epitaph as 
follows: 
“Here doth repose likewise his widow, 
Who neither handsome was nor did—« 


yi 
+ 
BOTH CORRECT. 
Seldom do two antagonists speak the truth of each 
other—but they did in this case: 


“T can’t trust you,” said a rumseller to an impov- 
erished customer. “You should let liquor alone; if 
you hadn’t drank so much of it, you might now 
be riding in your carriage.” “And if you hadn’t 





sold it,” retorted the victim, ‘you'd have been my 
driver.” 
> 
Ber few men can handle a hot lamp-chimney : 


say there ts no place like home at the same time. 





*—Chambers’s Jour- | 














to his surprise, he saw the sheep back off several | 
yards and then butt the tree with full force, bring- | 


and yet was always quarrelling with his | 
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‘Dry Goods 


By Mail or Express, 


Those complaining of sore throat, hoarseness, 0 
“taking cold,” “Brown's Bronchial Troches 
The effect is extraordinary, particularly when used by sing- 
ers and speakers for clearing 


should use 


the voice. (Communicated. 


The weakest woman, smallest child, 
valid, can use Hop Bitters with safety. 


and sickest in- 

( Communicated. 

Use REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Flesh Wounds Etc. 





Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


High 


gh ¢ ss Poultry, Grape Vines and Small Fruits. Stock 
finer thanever, Send forcir. G.S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N.Y. 








MARK Your | CL ARK’S INDELIBLE PENCILS, 

Linen Sold at all Stationers. 

PARTICULARS of SMITHOGRAPHY and Innita- 450 to 456 Washington Street, 
tion' Stained Glass. LUM SMITH, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—AND 





PU TZ E The new Ratteaien. sieanne it one 
4b 4bG4e young. sthe **Boss.”” Maile 
for 25c. SMITH BROS.. 349 Washington at. Boston, Mass 14 to 38 Avon Street, 








WANTED tosell Dr. CHase’s 2000 Recipe Book. 


New Price List. Double your money. Address 
Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


INKING Novelty Printing 


SEL Type, Materials, &c. Send for cata 
B. 0. WOODS & CO., 49 Federal . 


BARLOW'S THE FAMILY WASH 
yr Sale by rrocers. 

INDIGO BLUE | Psst HR 
STAMPS. 1290550, ae aia 
Address, . F. BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


AGENTS WANTE To sell the best and fastest se ell 


ing Books and Bible 3 Ww 
price, excellent terms, exclusive territory. Adare 
LEY, » GARRETSON & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Philade “Iphia, Pa. 


PATENTS. 


F. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Ww nIARY F D.C. > Send for ¢ ireuls ar. 


for 1880, with postal information, 
improved interest-table, calendar, 
&c., ae, janie a mailed on receipt 

F. HIRES, 


of two 3 R YF to any address, by writing to 
Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market St,,  philsdeiphias Pa. 


100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES, 


EF lowers, Birds, &c., 25 cents; 25 Superb, 25cents; 10 Large, 
scents. 100 Transfer Pictures, 25 cents; 300 Smaller, 
25 cents. Cats tos free. Fancy Wall Pocket, ornamented, 

60 ets. ALLACE PHELP & CO., » Box 47, Chic ago, Ill. 

"A THAT AND NOT 
—_ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
‘ by Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cents, Cir- 
SOI 4 I culars of new goods free. 


JOHN BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey Street, 
mEC ROSCOPKS | ‘and TELE- 


BOSTON, MASs., U.S. A. 


The largest and oldest Dry Goods Honse 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


- 'TeSseS, 
ue, 
, Boston. 
BLUE. 











Send at once for our NEW CATALOGUE, 
Complete in every Detail of Description and 
Price. It will cost you nothin 

| Save you money. — 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 











g, and may 





























KEY 
LWIND 





SKIRT-SUPPORTING 
CORSETS, 









New York. 





3 Ee 
HOME- MADE * ny smart boy can clo it a 86 
wher tok lhow. See “- ientist, Janu 1880, = sa 
P Newsdealers, or J. Phinn, 2 ork. “3 














PORE IGN POSTAGE ST AMPS. Pac ket K con- 
tains 60 Foreign Postage Stamps, all different, includ- | 
ing N.S.Wales, Finland, Jamaica, Bermuda, Hungary,Cape | 
of Good Hope, 25e and stamp. Each and every stamp | 
genuine. Agents wanted everywhere on liberal cominis- | 
sion. GEO, W. GRE Medford, Mass, 


PIANOS-ORCANS 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN AMERICA. Ist-class instru- 
ments, all new.for cash or installme nts; warranted 6 years 
Illustrated catalogues free. Agents wanted. T. LEEDS 
WATERS, Agt., 28 West 14th st, New York. 
The New I ntagraph for E nlarging or Re- | 
ducing Pictures, Designs, ete. Every Scroll- 
Sawyer should have one. E nables any one to 
Copy Pictures. Sent by m: 1il, postpaid, for 25 
cts. Jonn WILKINS anufacturer, 


No. : treet, Chicago, in. 
43 A Specimen Copy of the 
SENT FREE musica: veraio 
eI 50a year, which includes $10 worth of 


of a choice character. Address THE MusIcAL f ower 
Co., Music Hall, |, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for postage. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 
Nr F stops, 3 set Golden Tongue Reeds, Goct 8, = 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, $143 toS2GS. oF Newspapersent Free. 
Address Danie! F Beatty, Washington, New Jer New Jersey, 


62 PIECES MUSIC SI. 


The latest vol. of Musical Hours contains 35 beau- 
tiful songs and 27 choice instrumental pieces. All new, | 
and by the best composers. ‘The pieces are for Piano or | 
Organ, and are full musie size (would cost, separately, | 
over $20). Ele gantly printed, and bound in cloth, gilt 
and red ¢€ ent, postpaid, for $1 (cash or | | 
GEO. W. RIC H ARDSON & CO., 23 Temple Place, Boston. 


A COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because yon can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct, 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- | 
trated catalogue with full information 

THE POPE MW’F’G CO., | ——— 

85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 
New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful Turkish 
Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. Any 
"an do it at a trifling expense. Great inducements and 
rent business toagents everywhere. Send for circu- 
r of Patterns and Prices, with stamp. 
E.S. F ROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, 


AN ELEGANT IMPORTED 


OLE BULL VIOLIN. 
only $3.50 


















Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter 
Gen’! Western : 

and I. B. PUTNAM, 75 Madison Street, Chicago. 
everywhere will recognize the above cuts with ‘pleasure 
‘the MME. GRISWOLD CORSET has become the favorite of 
the age on account of its healthfulness, elegance, durability, 
and the easy adjustment to suit any form which is gained 
by the different styles and lengths. These corsets received 
highest award at the Centennial Exhibition, also at Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association, Boston. and wherever 
exhibited. Sold exclusively by ladies. Permanent employ~ 
— with good salary obtained by addressing Gen’l Office, 
| New York. No trouble to show goods. Price, $1.50 and 
| upw: ard. _Mention this paper. 


Soston, 


Mass. 
a. Y., 























RESE: AT YOUR CH AIRS. 

The Fibre Chair Seat, leather finish, 
(brown, green, o1 maroon,) may 
be fastened to any chair with 
carpet tacks or brass-head nails, 
Price up to lt in., 7 or 18in., 
42c. Sent, cut to yp: ‘rh, on re- 
ceipt of price, and l5ets, postage 
(in stamps or currency), and 
paper pattern of size. Strong 
and handsome. 

Harwood Chair sar Co. 

aw ashingto n St., Boston. — 


“THE GEM PUZZLE. 


THE NEW SOLITAIRE. Over 50,000 sold since 
Christmas. Interesting to young and cld. Sent toany ad- 
dress on receipt of 25 cents, money or stamps. The trade 
supplied. Address HAYES & RICARD, 

43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. — 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The Cheapest, most Durable, 
apd Best Looking Shoe worn, 

10roughly waterproof. For 
Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butch- 
ers, Farmers, and Laborers of 
all kinds, it is without an equal, 
Send for Circular to 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 

Sole Manufacturer, 
Boston, Mass. 














“iges. 














soston, Mass. 











“THIS NEW 





Weith Violin 


——— df} Has a Pad differing from all others, ts 
vs cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
in center, agg 7 itself to all 


saree dhs yA 


—— 





Send stamp | 
for Beauti- | the Hernia fs held securely AL. and night, and a radical ee cer- 
fully Must’d 20 ones ze Catalogue of Foreign Musical Instruments. tain. It is easy, durable and cheap, Sent ¢ mail. Circulays 
Chas. W.Story,' 26 Central St. Boston, Mass. tree. Eggleston Truss Co.,; hicago, it 


n (80. 1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Began the manufacture of their 


Chocolate, Broma, and Cocoa 


PREPARATIONS 


100 years ago, and they are the standard for 
purity and excellence throughout the world. 


Our Centennial Year. 





sna | 





Highest Prizes awarded at Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia. 
Sold by all Leading Crocers. 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 








